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RESIDENT  FOR  1953... 


STANLEY  W.  ARNHEIM 

Elected  by  the  membership  in  convention  in  Miami  as  the  seventeenth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  like  many  a  man  before  him  won 
the  office  out  of  recognition  of  a  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  profession. 

President  Arnheim  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  September  25,  1913,  and  is 
thus  one  of  the  younger  men  to  hold  the  Institute’s  highest  office.  He  at¬ 
tended  gfrade  school  and  high  school  in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  and  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  school  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Michigan  prior  to  his 
moving  back  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  also  took  work  in  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Stanley  came  into  the  real  estate  business  in  1937  and  opened  his  own  office 
in  the  year  1943  under  the  name  and  style  of  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc.,  which 
has  offices  at  419  Wood  Street. 

A  long  background  of  activity  in  the  field  of  real  estate  is  characteristic  of 
most  Institute  presidents  and  Stanley  Arnheim  is  no  exception.  He  headed 
the  Pittsburgh  Board  committee  responsible  for  raising  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  chair  in  real  estate  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
worked  closely  with  university  officials  in  establishing  its  curriculum.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  university  as  an  instructor 
in  the  property  management  department.  Also,  in  the  field  of  education,  he 
has  served  as  dean  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board’s  short  course  for 
ten  consecutive  terms.  This  course  has  been  offered  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  to  prepare  prospective  licencees  for  state  examinations.  Together 
with  past  president  Carey  Winston  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  organized  the 
Institute’s  Maintenance  School  at  the  Washburne  Trade  School  in  Chicago 
and  served  as  its  dean  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  operation.  He  has 
lectured  on  property  management  at  Penn  State  College,  Robert  Morris 
Business  School,  and  at  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Training  College. 

Prior  recognition  by  the  profession  has  been  given  to  Stanley  through  his 
election  as  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board.  In  1952,  he 
was  vice  president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

On  August  2,  1940,  Stanley  Arnheim  married  Claire  R.  Beildeck  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Three  children  of  this  marriage,  Stuart,  9,  Nancy,  7,  and  Donald, 
2,  occupy  much  of  Stanley’s  time  and  attention.  One  of  his  dominant  hobbies 
has  been  his  two  years’  activity  as  head  of  a  boy  scout  troop  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  same  retailing  trends  that  brought  in  grocery  super-markets  are 
beginning  to  affect  the  gasoline  industry.  Though  small  neighborhood 
gas  stations  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  the  sprawling  multi-pump 
station  is  rapidly  becoming  a  standard  part  of  the  urban  landscape. 

GAS  STATIONS  ARE  GETTING  BIGGER 

by  Anthony  Downs 

With  more  gasoline  being  sold  to  motorists  who  owned  automobiles  before  the  war 
than  ever  before,  the  gasoline  retailing  in-  looked  upon  them  as  luxury  items  to  be 
.  dustry  is  in  the  midst  of  a  minor  revolution  treated  as  such,  today  most  car  owners  con- 

in  sales  methods.  Impelled  by  the  mass  sider  the  automobile  an  essential  means  of 

market  created  since  World  War  II,  gas-  transportation  in  almost  the  same  category 

oline  merchandisers  are  shifting  to  the  as  public  transit  facilities, 

same  kind  of  large,  high-volume  outlets  that  Obviously  a  huge  increase  in  number  of 
food  and  clothing  retailers  have  been  using  vehicles  is  bound  to  bring  about  an  ex- 

for  some  time.  pansion  in  the  industry  which  supplies 

Primary  among  the  factors  causing  this  them  with  fuel  and  lubricants;  not  so  ob- 

change  is  the  market  itself.  In  1945,  there  vious  is  the  impact  which  the  subtle  change 

were  approximately  30  million  privately-  from  a  semi-luxury  industry  to  a  semi- 

owned  motor  vehicles  on  the  streets;  today  essential  one  is  likely  to  produce.  To  meet 

there  are  roughly  50  million— a  67  per  cent  this  new  type  of  demand,  the  industry  has 

increase  compared  with  a  12  per  cent  rise  developed  the  multi-pump  service  station, 

in  population.  But  the  addition  of  20  mil-  and  the  rapid  rise  of  multi-pump  stations 

lion  new  gas-tanks  to  the  industry’s  market  in  importance  in  the  past  three  years  is 

represents  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quanti-  evidence  of  a  retail  revolution  in  the  gaso- 

tative  change.  Whereas  a  majority  of  those  line  industry. 


The  Rise  of  Multi-Pump  Stations 


Any  service  station  with  three  or  more 
pump  islands,  wide  driveways,  and  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  street  is  classified  as  a  multi¬ 
pump,  or  multi-island,  or  multi-path,  sta- 

As  a  staff  writer  for  the  Journal,  Mr.  Downs  has 
contributed  a  number  of  important  research  and 
statistical  articles  bearing  on  property  management 
trends. 


tion.  The  multi-pump  station  is  not 
something  new  in  the  industry;  low  priced 
independent  dealers  have  been  using  them 
for  many  years.  What  is  new  is  the  sudden 
shift  on  the  part  of  many  major  oil  com¬ 
panies  from  smaller,  conventional  stations 
to  the  multi-pump  type  of  operation. 

National  Petroleum  News  estimated  that 


there  were  over  1,000  multi-pump  stations 
in  the  United  States  by  1951—200  of  which 
were  built  since  early  1950.  Since  there  are 
about  195,000  retail  gas  outlets  in  the  U.S., 
the  percentage  of  multi-pumps  is  not  large, 
but  each  of  the  new-type  stations  does 
enough  business  to  replace  two,  three,  or 
even  more  conventional  stations;  so  the 
impact  of  the  multi-pumps  is  much  greater 
than  their  number  indicates. 

SPEED  AND  THE  ILLUSION 
OF  SPEED 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  type  of 
station  that  have  caused  its  sudden  promi¬ 
nence?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  big  advantage  of  a  multi-pump 
station  is  speedy  service.  A  station  with  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  pumping 
islands  has  a  large  number  of  spaces  for 
cars  to  pull  into  right  next  to  gas  pumps. 
Motorists  are  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
to  pull  up  to  a  gas  pump  without  waiting 
behind  another  car,  even  if  they  have  to 
wait  at  the  pump.  Evidently  the  typical 
driver  feels  that  waiting  in  position  to 
receive  gas  is  more  productive  and  less 
harassing  than  pausing  behind  another 


Independent  multi-pump  station  in  New  Jersey 
with  an  enormous  driveway  area  and  ten  two-ton 
pumps  placed  perpendicular  to  the  street.  To 
combat  the  low  prices  offered  at  this  station, 
nearby  conventional-station  dealers  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  built  a  similar  cut-rate  multi-pump 
operation  barely  visible  in  the  background. 

motorist,  even  if  the  wait  is  of  the  same 
duration.  Whether  or  not  the  service  is 
faster,  it  seems  faster  and  at  present,  speed 
is  a  primary  value  in  American  life. 

Service  in  multi-pump  stations  is  actually 
faster  than  in  conventional  stations  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  more  cars 
can  be  served  at  once,  and  the  attendant 
can  leave  one  customer  and  go  immediately 
to  the  next  without  waiting  for  the  first 
one  to  leave  the  island  and  the  second  one 
to  pull  up.  In  the  second  place,  many  multi¬ 
pump  stations  separate  the  extra  service 
facilities  in  special  islands  located  out  of  the 
main  traffic  flow,  so  customers  who  would 
clog  a  pumping  island  for  several  minutes 
in  a  conventional  station  pull  out  of  the 
way  for  time-consuming  services  like  check¬ 
ing  air,  putting  in  oil,  etc.  In  the  third 
place,  the  multi-pump  is  more  spacious 
than  a  conventional  station;  hence  entering 
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it  and  leaving  it  can  be  done  more  quickly 
in  heavy  traffic  and  less  blocking  of  pump¬ 
ing  islands  is  likely  to  occur  than  in  con¬ 
ventional  stations.  These  factors  may  seem 
rather  trivial,  but  the  saving  in  time  per 
sale  is  not  large— one  or  two  minutes  at 


Attendant’s  house  at  a  multi-pump  station.  At¬ 
tendants  work  out  of  such  cubicles  in  the  midst 
of  the  pumps  rather  than  from  the  main  sta¬ 
tion  building.  They  can  see  customers  coming 
and  can  get  to  them  with  fewer  steps,  thus  saving 
as  much  as  two  minutes  per  sale. 

most— and  hence  is  caused  by  seemingly 
unimp>ortant  efficiencies. 

Just  as  significant  as  these  concrete 
causes  of  faster  service  is  a  subtle  psycho¬ 
logical  speed-up  that  customers  and  op¬ 
erators  alike  experience  in  multi-pump 
stations.  The  signs  proclaiming  “Quick 
Service,”  plus  the  large  number  of  cars 
coming  in  and  out,  plus  the  traffic  zooming 


by  on  the  street,  plus  the  snappier  and  less 
personal  attitude  of  the  attendants  cause 
the  customer  to  feel  as  though  he  ought  to 
be  in  a  hurry  even  if  he  isn’t.  The  illusion 
of  speed  is  a  vital  factor  in  creating  speed. 

The  fact  that  consumers  are  pleased  by 
speedier  or  seemingly  speedier  service  is 
one  of  the  clues  to  the  qualitative  change 
in  the  market  served  by  gasoline  retailen. 
In  the  pre-war  period,  a  great  many  driven 
—probably  a  majority— regarded  the  use  of 
a  car,  even  if  it  were  a  business  use,  as 
something  extra,  something  beyond  necet 
sity  and  approaching  luxury.  One’s  attitude 
toward  the  car  and  its  appurtenances  was 
not  the  wholly  utilitarian,  impersonal  at¬ 
titude  taken  toward  a  streetcar  or  train. 
Small  talk  with  the  attendant,  careful  check 
•ing  of  oil  and  tires,  a  sparkling  windshield, 
a  sort  of  leisurely  atmosphere  in  the  tram 
action  were  considered  attractive.  This  at 
titude  was  certainly  not  universal,  but  it 
was  prevalent  enough  so  that  service  sta 
tion  operators  geared  their  methods  to  it. 
The  antithetical  view— that  a  quick  stop  for 
gas  is  just  a  part  of  the  day’s  high-paced 
routine,  like  tying  a  shoe— was  present  but 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  merchandising 
techniques. 

The  luxurious  attitude  was  really  a  hang 
over  from  the  day  when  automobiles  were 
actually  a  luxury  in  the  United  States;  but 
today,  with  71  per  cent  of  all  families  own 
ing  at  least  one  car,  an  automobile  is  more 
of  a  necessity  than  something  extra.  In  areas 
like  Los  Angeles,  an  auto  is  a  prerequisite 
for  almost  all  employment.  Hence  the  ma 
jority  view  of  cars  today  is  the  necessity 
view,  which  has  been  gaining  strength  ever 
since  mass  production  of  the  automobile 
was  introduced.  The  emergence  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  approach  to  cars  as  the  dominant  one 
is  the  key  factor,  from  the  consumers’  point 
of  view,  in  the  success  of  such  mass  market- 
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Self-service  area  for  customers  at  a  New  Jersey 
dealers’  co-operative  station  built  to  compete 
with  a  cut-rate  independent.  The  provision  of 
separate  self-service  facilities  for  checking  air, 
wiping  windshields,  putting  water  in  batteries 
and  radiators,  fills  the  double  purpose  of  cutting 
labor  costs  and  keeping  cars  from  parking  too 
long  at  any  of  the  regularly  serviced  pumping 
islands.  Inset  shows  one  of  the  self-service  islands 
in  detail. 


ing  techniques  as  the  self-service  gas  stations 
and  multi-pump  operations. 

HOW  SHOULD  A  MULTI-PUMP 
STATION  BE  DESIGNED? 

Aiming  the  facilities  at  the  consumer  in 
the  retail  gasoline  industry  is  a  ticklish  job, 
because  the  consumers’  views  are  based  on 
extremely  subtle  psychological  factors,  some 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  already. 
Does  a  large  number  of  available  pumping 
islands  in  a  multi-pump  station  attract  the 
consumer  because  he  can  get  immediate 
service,  or  does  it  repel  him  because  he 
thinks  the  place  is  doing  little  business  and 
therefore  probably  doesn’t  deserve  his? 
Should  the  pumping  islands  be  parallel 
with  the  street,  as  was  long  the  only  prac¬ 


tice,  or  should  they  be  perpendicular  so 
that  the  consumer  is  beside  one  the  moment 
he  turns  in  from  the  street,  or  should  they 
be  at  some  angle  as  a  compromise?  Should 
extra  service  facilities  be  separately  located 
out  of  the  main  stream  of  traffic,  or  should 
they  be  put  on  the  pump  islands  so  that  an 
attendant  can  make  them  available  to  the 
consumer  while  he  is  buying  gasoline?  Con¬ 
siderable  controversy  exists  in  the  industry 
over  all  of  these  things,  and  the  major  oil 
companies  are  now  in  the  process  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  various  possibilities, 
though  it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions. 

ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  OPERATOR 

The  advantages  of  the  multi-pump  sta¬ 
tion  from  the  operators’  point  of  view  are 
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more  concrete  than  those  seen  by  the  con¬ 
sumers.  Because  of  the  increased  number  of 
pumps,  multi-pump  stations  handle  much 
more  gasoline  than  conventional  stations 
and  hence  deal  with  many  more  potential 
buyers  of  oil,  tires,  batteries,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories.  Since  some  major  oil  companies 
compute  their  dealers’  profits  solely  on  the 
income  from  such  accessories,  allowing  all 
income  on  gas  for  overhead  coverage,  the 
advantages  of  selling  more  in  the  “TBA” 
(Tires— Batteries— Accessories)  line  are  ob¬ 
vious.  A  larger  area  around  the  station 
building  gives  more  room  for  displays  of 
these  accessories  and  hence  may  boost  sales. 
In  addition,  the  increased  area  allows  better 
visibility  from  the  street  for  bigger  and 
brighter  signs  posting  the  brand  name,  in 
the  case  of  a  dealer  featuring  major  oil 
company  products,  or  the  price,  in  the  case 
of  most  independents.  Such  a  combination 
of  larger,  well-lighted  signs  and  greater  visi¬ 
bility  enables  passing  motorists  to  see  the 
operation  from  afar,  and  the  easy  access 
from  the  street  and  large  driveway  space 
allow  high-speed  passers-by  to  enter  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  ramming  into  a 
pumping  island  before  their  brakes  take 
hold.  Thus  multi-pumps  are  much  better 
geared  for  attracting  transient  business  and 
for  pulling  customers  off  modern  high¬ 
speed  improved  thoroughfares. 

In  addition,  the  investment  per  pump  is 
lower  than  in  a  conventional  station,  al¬ 
though  the  total  capital  needed  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  because  of  increased  land  and 
installation  costs.  Investment  in  multi¬ 
pump  stations  ranges  from  $20,000  to  $100,- 
000  per  station,  but  the  capital  outlay  per 
pump  is  only  $2,000  to  $3,000  as  compared 
with  $5,000  to  $7,000  in  conventional  sta¬ 
tions.  The  long-run  trend  will  inevitably 
favor  the  less  expensive  method  of  having 
a  few  large  stations  serve  the  same  area  that 


many  conventional  stations  once  served,  for 
the  total  capital  investment  in  a  few  large 
stations  will  be  considerably  less  than  that 
made  in  many  conventional  ones,  since 
duplication  of  office  and  sales  facilities  will 
be  eliminated. 

Hence  the  establishment  of  fewer,  larger 
stations  in  any  given  area  is  a  major  long 
range  trend  in  the  retail  gasoline  industry. 
Multi-pump  stations  will  gradually  take 
over  a  larger  portion  of  the  gas  market.  The 
squeeze  on  less-prosperous  conventionals 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time:  in  1948 
there  were  53,605  fewer  service  stations 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  business  census  than  in 
1939— a  drop  of  22  per  cent. 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

Not  all  factors  are  in  favor  of  multi¬ 
pumps,  however.  One  of  the  most  important 
drawbacks  is  the  reduction  of  the  personal 
factor  in  the  retail  operation.  The  great 
strong  point  of  the  conventional  neighbor¬ 
hood  station  is  that  the  dealer  knows  most  of 
his  regular  customers  personally  and  can 
expect  them  to  come  to  him  for  all  their 
gasoline,  motor  oil,  grease  jobs,  washings, 
tires,  batteries,  and  perhaps  even  minor 
repairs.  Since  the  sale  of  this  TBA  line  is 
a  major  source  of  profits  in  a  service  station 
—and  often  the  source  of  profits— such  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  is  extremely  valuable.  But  in 
a  multi-pump  station,  the  manager  is  usu¬ 
ally  directing  his  personnel  rather  than 
waiting  on  customers  himself,  and  the  high 
customer  volume,  as  well  as  the  increased 
speed  of  service,  reduces  personal  contact 
between  customer  and  attendant.  And  when 
there  are  more  employees,  even  steady  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  get  to  know  them  well  be¬ 
cause  they  won’t  always  be  waited  on  by 
the  same  person.  Since  impersonal  selling 
is  always  less  effective  than  personal  selling, 
customer  loyalty  in  a  multi-pump  station 
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will  usually  be  quite  weak,  and  the  acces¬ 
sory  sales  per  customer  are  likely  to  suffer, 
though  the  total  number  of  sales  may  even 
rise  because  of  the  larger  volume  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

MANNING  THE  MULTI-PUMPS 

The  manpower  problem  in  a  multi-pump 
station  with  a  favorable  location  can  be¬ 
come  very  acute,  especially  if  rush-hour 
traffic  passes  the  station.  Almost  all  stations 
experience  peak  load  from  4:30  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.,  but  the  variation  betweeen  peak 
load  and  the  rest  of  the  day  may  be  ex¬ 
treme,  and  allocating  the  manpower  so  it 
can  handle  peak  load  and  yet  not  waste  the 
rest  of  the  day  may  be  a  difficult  task,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  station  with  a  large  number  of 
pumps  which  are  all  busy  during  rush  hour 
and  almost  all  unused  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  For  this  reason,  original  estimates  of 
the  judicious  number  of  pump  islands  at 
any  one  station  have  been  reduced  by  most 
operators,  and  four  islands  seems  to  be 
emerging  as  a  practical  maximum. 

Connected  with  this  personnel  problem 
is  the  new  role  of  the  station  owner  or 
dealer  in  a  multi-pump  station.  While  pre¬ 


viously  he  could  do  much  of  the  work  wait¬ 
ing  on  trade  while  directing  the  station,  in 
big  multi-pump  operation  he  must  spend 
most  of  his  time  supervising  his  larger  staff 
of  employees  and  handling  the  increased 
paper  work  occasioned  by  more  labor  and 
larger  gas  volume.  Thus  a  multi-pump  sta¬ 
tion  really  demands  a  manager  who  does 
not  take  part  in  the  normal  work  of  a  serv¬ 
ice  station  but  oversees  those  who  do.  In  a 
multi-pump  station,  the  proprietor  is  one 
step  removed  from  the  customer,  and  hence 
his  choice  of  employees  to  serve  the  cus¬ 
tomers  takes  on  new  importance. 

Many  multi-pump  station  managers  have 
divided  their  employees  into  specialist 
groups.  Certain  men  specialize  in  greasing 
cars,  others  in  washing  them,  others  in  mak¬ 
ing  minor  repairs,  and  others  in  selling 
tires  and  batteries— but  all  shift  to  waiting 
on  customers  when  business  is  heavy. 

Besides  using  employee  specialization, 
multi-pump  managers  are  able  to  counter¬ 
act  their  manpower  difficulties  by  using 
shifts  of  men,  thus  avoiding  the  extremely 
long  hours  which  conventional  stations  ex¬ 
act  from  their  operators  and  attendants,  who 
usually  work  more  than  one  shift. 


How  the  Gasoline  Retailing  Business  Works 


In  order  to  understand  fully  the  inno¬ 
vations  in  merchandising  in  the  gasoline 
retailing  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  competitive  structure  of 
the  industry.  Most  of  the  competition  in 
selling  gasoline  and  related  services  is  not 
price  competition,  but  service  or  brand 
competition,  and  almost  all  of  this  com¬ 
petition  is  between  major  oil  companies. 

A  major  oil  company  is  usually  distin¬ 
guished  from  an  independent  by  its  owner¬ 


ship  of  oil  wells,  refineries,  and  transport 
facilities  and  its  concentration  on  brand 
advertising  as  a  means  of  increasing  sales. 
An  independent  is  usually  distinguished  by 
its  purchase  of  unbranded  gas  and  market¬ 
ing  of  that  gas  under  its  own  name  and  by 
its  policy  of  high  per-outlet  volume  with 
prices  below  those  of  the  major  companies. 
Not  all  companies  recognized  as  independ¬ 
ents  fit  this  description,  but  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  independents  rely  on  lower  prices 
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to  attract  business,  while  the  majors  rely 
on  better  service  and  well -advertised 
brands. 

Since  independents  sell  at  lower  prices, 
they  must  cut  overhead  to  make  profits; 
hence  their  operations  are  generally  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  few  high-traffic  locations  with 
very  large  gallonage  per  outlet,  and  they 
usually  make  little  attempt  to  provide  the 
full  service  of  a  major  oil  company,  for 
such  service  would  increase  overhead.  In¬ 
stead  they  rely  for  profits  on  their  tre¬ 
mendous  gasoline  sales  volume.  Because 
multi-pump  service  stations  are  high-volume 
outlets,  with  quick  service  to  customers  and 
large  display  areas  on  which  to  post  news  of 
price  savings,  they  are  ideally  suited  for  use 
by  independent  gasoline  retailers.  In  fact, 
the  independents  were  the  first  to  use  such 
stations,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  since 
the  rise  of  independent  gasoline  retailers  in 
the  early  Thirties. 

From  their  inception,  independents  have 
based  their  appeal  to  the  consumer  on  low 
prices;  yet  they  handle  only  from  15  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  retail  gasoline  sales  in  the 
United  States.  Obviously  most  car-owners 
are  not  too  concerned  about  prices  when 
they  buy  gasoline.  What  they  want  is  con¬ 
venience  of  location  and  good  service,  and 
that  is  what  the  major  oil  companies  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide.  The  majors  stress  all 
kinds  of  service  features:  service  with  a 
smile,  tune-ups,  lubrication,  clean  rest 
rooms,  oil  and  water  checks,  sales  of  all 
kinds  of  accessories,  and  general  all-around 
attention  to  the  details  of  every  automobile 
and  customer  entering  their  stations.  They 
offer  these  services  and  a  well-known  brand 
of  gasoline  of  standard  quality  as  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  lower  prices  of  independents, 
and  their  success  shows  that  most  people 
prefer  thorough  service  to  bargain  prices 
when  they  buy  gasoline. 


TWO  FACTORS:  THE  GAS  WAR  AND 
CARS  AS  A  NECESSITY 

The  balance  which  existed  for  many  yean 
between  the  low-priced,  high-volume, 
multi-pump  operating  independents  and 
the  high-priced,  full-serviced,  conventional 
operating  majors  was  vulnerable  to  two 
forces.  One  of  these  has  appeared  sporadic 
ally  in  the  industry  since  its  birth,  and  the 
other  has  steadily  gained  prominence  in  the 
last  few  years. 

The  first  force  is  the  so-called  “gas  war’’ 
between  dealers  in  a  given  neighborhood. 
This  phenomenon  of  price-cut  and  counter¬ 
cut  is  almost  always  a  local  event  precipi 
tated  by  rivalry  among  dealers  rather  than 
among  oil  companies.  The  major  oil  com 
•panics  supply  their  outlets  with  gasoline 
and  oil,  and  often  with  other  accessories  in 
the  TBA  line,  but  they  rarely  operate  sen 
ice  stations.  They  lease  the  stations  to  deal 
ers  if  the  stations  are  owned  by  the  oil  com 
pany,  or  simply  agree  to  be  suppliers  if  the 
stations  are  owned  by  the  dealers.  The 
dealers  thus  control  local  price  policies, 
though  they  are  limited  in  their  ability  to 
cut  prices  by  the  wholesale  price  charged 
by  the  oil  company  supplying  them.  If  a 
particular  dealer  feels  he  can  attract  busi 
ness  from  his  competitor  across  the  street 
by  cutting  his  price,  he  may  do  so  even  if 
he  is  selling  a  major  brand  of  gasoline. 
Usually  such  action  precipitates  a  price  war 
ending  some  time  later  in  a  truce  with 
equal  prices  at  both  stations,  though  some¬ 
times  the  price  conflicts  may  be  quite  pro¬ 
longed— in  which  case  the  major  oil  com¬ 
pany  may  arrange  rebates  to  its  dealen 
involved  so  as  to  help  them  stay  in  the 
fight.  But  though  gas  wars  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  they  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  they  are  always  strictly  local 
occurrences  with  no  national  repercussions 
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and  little  influence  on  long-range  merchan¬ 
dising  trends.  Usually  major  oil  company 
outlets  match  prices  on  a  high  level  and, 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  refrain  from  cut¬ 
ting  their  own  profit  margins  in  price  wars. 

The  second  force  tending  to  upset  the 
pre-war  equilibrium  between  independents^ 
and  majors  is  the  tendency  to  view  auto¬ 
mobiles  as  a  necessity,  which  was  mentioned 
above  as  a  factor  in  the  success  of  speedier 
service  multi-pump  units.  Before  the  war 
and  for  a  short  time  afterward,  the  major 
oil  companies  continued  to  be  primarily 
interested  in  providing  good  service  and 
selling  a  lot  of  accessory  equipment;  hence 
they  did  not  attempt  to  build  high-volume 
multi-pump  outlets,  but  stuck  with  their 
conventional  one-  or  two-island  stations. 
But  gradually,  as  more  and  more  people 
bought  new  cars  in  the  tremendous  post¬ 
war  expansion  of  auto-sales,  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  car  drivers  that  the  automobile 
was  a  necessity  to  be  quickly  taken  care  of 
began  to  eclipse  the  older  majority  view 
that  cars  were  luxuries  to  be  lovingly  cher¬ 
ished. 

This  trend  went  unnoticed  by  the  major 
oil  companies  until  the  dramatic  rise  of  the 
California  self-service  gas  stations  in  1947, 
which  will  be  examined  in  detail  shortly, 
showed  that  a  great  many  people  were  in¬ 
terested  in  quick  service  combined  with 
low  prices.  For  a  time  in  the  California 
market  the  independents  stole  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  consumers  from  the  major 
companies;  so  the  majors  decided  they  had 
better  counter  this  loss  by  providing  a  new 
type  of  facility.  Yet  they  believed  that  the 
complete  elimination  of  service,  as  in  self- 
service  stations,  would  be  disastrous  to 
them  in  the  long  run,  especially  since  they 
had  always  stressed  service  and  had  a  huge 
investment  in  stations  designed  for  service. 
Therefore  they  kept  full  service,  but  they 


shifted  many  of  their  locations  to  multi¬ 
pump  stations  to  provide  the  easy  access 
and  speedy  action  that  consumers  wanted. 
This  change  of  facilities  on  the  part  of  the 
majors  came  about  slowly,  but  during  1951 
it  was  evident  that  the  switch  to  multi¬ 
pump  stations  had  become  more  than  a 
local  action  to  fight  competition  and  had 
reached  the  status  of  a  basic  trend  in  the 
industry. 

“SERVICE”  VS  “GAS”  STATION 

Although  the  operations  of  the  major 
companies  have  in  the  past  two  years  moved 
closer  in  nature  to  those  of  the  independ¬ 
ents,  as  evidenced  by  the  shift  to  multi¬ 
pump  stations,  the  basic  distinction  of 
service  emphasis  vs.  price  emphasis  still 
separates  majors  from  independents.  While 
major  oil  companies  always  refer  to  their 
outlets  as  “service  stations,”  independents 
are  likely  to  refer  to  their  retail  units  as 
“gas  stations,”  and  this  difference  in  termi¬ 
nology  perfectly  illustrates  the  varied  em¬ 
phasis  used  by  the  two  types  of  distributor. 

The  term  “service”  as  employed  by  major 
oil  companies  can  be  extended  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  activities  which  a  dealer  may 
hope  to  perform  for  his  customers.  The 
most  obvious  forms  of  service  consist  of  the 
attendant’s  filling  the  gas  tank,  wiping 
the  windshield,  and  occasionally  checking 
the  oil,  water,  and  tires,  and  the  dealer’s  pro¬ 
vision  of  rest-rooms  and  road  maps  free  of 
charge. 

From  the  dealer’s  point  of  view,  the  most 
profitable  service  is  the  sale  of  tires,  bat¬ 
teries,  fan  belts,  hub  caps,  and  all  kinds  of 
small  accessories.  At  one  time,  gasoline  re¬ 
tailers  handled  only  gas  and  oil,  but  during 
the  depression  the  oil  companies  helped 
their  dealers  install  merchandise  lines  re¬ 
lated  to  automobiles  so  that  they  could  eke 
out  a  few  more  dollars  to  pay  the  rent. 
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Since  then,  the  TEA  line  has  become  an 
important  source  of  profit  in  almost  every 
major  oil  company-supplied  station  in  the 
country,  and  its  importance  has  increased 
considerably  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  as  both  dealers  and  distributors  strove  to 
increase  TEA  sales. 

Although  there  are  many  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  used  to  increase  these  sales,  the  best 
method  remains  good  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  wait  on  customers.  A 
quick  but  thorough  examination  of  the 
customer’s  car  by  an  attendant  very  often 
reveals  a  worn  fan-belt,  a  wheel  in  need  of 
adjustment,  a  low  oil  supply,  a  missing  hub 
cap,  or  some  other  defect  which  calls  for  a 
product  the  dealer  can  supply.  If  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  made  aware  of  the  deficiency, 
chances  are  he  will  buy  the  needed  product 
right  then  and  there,  especially  if  the  at¬ 
tendant  is  courteous  and  friendly  in  point¬ 
ing  out  his  trouble  to  him. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  increased  sales,  dealers  use  all  kinds 
of  techniques  to  attract  buyers.  Mammoth 
displays  of  tires  or  oil  cans  piled  up  along¬ 
side  stations,  free  ice  water,  direct-mail  ads 
on  postcards,  special  free  self-service 
vacuum  cleaners  set  on  islands  apart  from 
gas  pumps,  signs  reading  “mechanic  on 
duty,”  free  windshield  cleaning  for  drive-in 
movie  patrons,  special  service  to  women  for 
stations  near  shopping  centers,  three-minute 
oil  changing  machines  for  immediate  serv¬ 
ice,  seasonal  sales  of  toys,  outboard  motors, 
and  other  items  unrelated  to  automobiles: 
these  are  some  of  the  devices  used  to  attract 
customers  to  stations  and  put  them  in  the 
mood  to  buy  gas,  oil,  and  TEA  commodi¬ 
ties,  Some  independents  offer  elaborate 
premium  plans,  giving  out  free  premiums 
with  every  gas  purchase,  which  enable  cus¬ 
tomers  to  select  premium  goods  from  a 
large  catalog.  Majors  generally  have  no 


such  extra  merchandising  schemes,  but 
when  a  major-supplied  service  station  opens 
for  business,  the  major  oil  company  supply, 
ing  may  provide  searchlights  to  attract  at 
tention  and  free  drinking  glasses  or  other 
give-aways  to  attract  business.  Actually 
there  are  no  general  trends  operating  in 
regard  to  these  extras,  for  they  are  strictly 
up  to  the  originality  and  energy  of  the 
individual  dealers. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  FOR  ALL 

Retail  merchandising  in  the  gasoline  in¬ 
dustry  does  have  a  few  simple  principle! 
which  are  nearly  universally  operative,  how¬ 
ever.  Stations  are  usually  kept  unconnected 
with  repair  or  parking  garages,  because  the 
dealer  in  such  dual  operations  tends  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  gas  sales  to  whatever  other  op¬ 
eration  he  is  engaged  in,  and  parked  can 
or  cars  waiting  for  repair  generally  clog 
service  stations  and  discourage  fast  turn¬ 
over. 

Following  the  same  principle,  most  major 
companies  do  not  like  to  connect  restaurants 
with  their  stations.  However,  when  a  sta 
tion  is  located  out  on  a  highway,  and  is 
therefore  cut  off  from  the  all-important 
neighborhood  trade  which  sustains  most 
stations  even  when  times  are  bad,  restau¬ 
rants  are  occasionally  attached  to  stations  to 
lure  passing  drivers  off  the  road,  especially 
truck  drivers.  Even  then,  the  restaurant  is 
usually  under  management  separate  from 
that  of  the  service  station. 

Station  location  is,  of  course,  an  extremely 
important  part  of  gasoline  merchandising. 
Some  of  the  factors  used  to  evaluate  pos¬ 
sible  locations  are  auto  traffic  passing  the 
location,  residual  business  that  comes  from 
the  neighborhood,  price  of  the  land  under 
consideration,  size  of  the  land  and  acces¬ 
sibility  and  visibility  from  the  street,  poten¬ 
tial  growth  or  decline  of  the  business  and 


A  conventional  two-island  station  in  an  uncon- 
residential  establishments  in  the  area,  and  ventional  architectural  style.  The  well-lighted 

plans  for  highway  development  in  the  area.  islands  of  this  station  in  Maine  retain  the  cus- 

o  /  ,  .  ,  ,  tomary  parallel-to-street  position. 

.Many  once-prosperous  locations  have  been 

amputated  from  their  customers  by  super-  panies,  for  they  have  fewer  outlets  and 

highways  draining  off  all  nearby  traffic  onto  need  stations  that  will  guarantee  huge  vol- 

new  pathways,  and  dealers  are  massing  sta-  ume  sales.  Some  majors  systernatically 

lions  at  entrances  and  exits  off  these  park-  blanket  big  cities  with  stations  so  that  they 

Hays  to  pick  up  the  business  diverted  from  receive  maximum  customer  exposure  by 

their  old  locations.  dividing  the  cities  into  sectors  and  putting 

Independents  are  much  more  careful  one  station  in  each  sector  on  the  best  avail- 
ibout  picking  locations  than  major  com-  able  location  in  that  area. 


The  Serve-Yourself  Station,  California  Style 


In  spite  of  the  continued  emphasis  which 
the  major  oil  companies  place  upon  service, 
the  most  spectacular  development  in  gaso¬ 
line  retailing  since  World  War  II  has  come 
through  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  group 
of  stations  in  California  which  provide  no 
service  at  all  (except  the  collection  of 
money,)  other  than  greasing  and  washing 
cars  upon  request. 

In  1947,  Frank  Urich  opened  an  18-pump 
serve-yourself  gas  station  in  East  Los 


Angeles.  There  were  wide  driveway  areas 
with  huge  signs  reading  “Serve  Yourself 
and  Save  Five  Cents,”  and  pretty  girls  on 
roller  skates  collected  money  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  success  of  this  station  was 
startling;  soon  it  was  pumping  530,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  month,  which  is  five  times  as  much 
as  a  prosperous  conventional  station  in  the 
same  type  of  location  is  likely  to  deliver.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  multi-pump  self-service 
stations  were  sprouting  all  through  the  Los 
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Angeles  area,  although  they  are  illegal  in 
Los  Angeles  itself.  Urich  and  his  fellow 
self-service  dealers  formed  an  association  to 
fight  local  laws  against  self-service  stations, 
and  after  hiring  a  radio  commentator  as  a 
press  agent,  they  managed  to  get  several 


Roller-skating  cashier  collecting  from  a  patron 
of  an  independent  self-service  station  near  Los 
Angeles.  Many  operators  have  given  up  the 
roller-skating  idea  because  of  frequent  spills  and 
injuries,  resulting  in  high  insurance  rates. 

California  communities  which  had  banned 
the  self-serves  to  reverse  their  laws.  When 
it  was  formed,  this  association  had  17  mem¬ 
bers;  by  February  1950  it  had  130  members, 
and  the  total  number  of  self-service  stations 
in  California  had  climbed  to  170. 

Why  were  self-serves  so  phenomenally 
successful?  The  first  answer  is  that  they  of¬ 
fered  very  low  prices— at  first  5^  per  gallon 
below  competing  major-supplied  distribu¬ 
tors.  Hence  that  portion  of  the  gasoline 
market  which  buys  according  to  price  (esti¬ 
mated  at  15-25  per  cent  of  the  total  market) 


shifted  its  patronage  to  the  self-service  out¬ 
lets.  The  dealers  were  able  to  offer  such  low 
prices  because  they  pumped  an  enormous 
volume  of  gasoline  with  almost  no  labor. 
For  example,  two  girls  collecting  cash,  and 
one  lubrication  man  to  take  care  of  cus^ 
tomers  who  want  more  than  gasoline  and 
oil,  can  handle  100  cars  per  hour  at  a  15- 
pump  station.  It  takes  nine  men  to  do  the 
same  work  with  full  service  provided,  and 
six  men  if  only  half  as  much  service  as 
normal  is  provided;  hence  self-serves  cut 
labor  costs  drastically,  enabling  dealers  to 
offer  gas  at  cut-rate  prices. 

But  though  most  of  the  customers  at  self 
serves  came  to  save  money,  a  survey  taken 
at  the  stations  shows  that  42  per  cent  were 
after  faster  service.  They  themselves,  of 
course,  provided  the  speedier  service;  they 
could  get  right  out  and  perform  whatever 
needed  to  be  done— pumping  gas,  checking 
oil,  wiping  the  windshield— without  discuss¬ 
ing  it  with  an  attendant  or  waiting  for  one 
to  appear.  Another  41  per  cent  liked  the 
novelty  of  pumping  their  own  gasoline  and 
perhaps  of  eyeing  the  lightly  clad,  roller¬ 
skating  cashiers. 

In  addition  to  offering  the  consumer 
economy,  speed,  and  novelty,  the  self-serves 
were  almost  the  only  multi-pump  stations 
operating  at  the  time  when  they  were  first 
introduced,  so  they  had  all  the  advantages 
of  multi-pump  of>eration  over  their  com¬ 
petitors.  This  fact  was  the  central  impetus 
which  started  the  major  oil  companies  on 
the  road  to  installing  multi-pump  stations, 
though  the  multi-pump  idea  soon  spread 
from  California  throughout  the  country, 
whereas  self-serves  have  been  largely  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  West  Coast. 

Like  all  good  things,  self-service  stations 
have  their  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  illegal  in  many  communities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alleged  fire  hazard  caused  by 
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motorists  spilling  gasoline.  The  self-service 
dealers’  group  countered  this  charge  with  a 
survey  taken  by  the  San  Diego  fire  chief 
showing  that  the  average  conventional  sta¬ 
tion  served  90  cars  per  day  with  6.8  gallons 
per  sale  and  had  spillage  in  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  sales;  whereas  the  average  self- 
service  station  served  862  cars  per  day  with 
6.7  gallons  per  sale  and  had  almost  no  spil¬ 
lage  at  all.  Evidently  car  drivers  are  more 
careful  of  their  own  cars  than  are  attend¬ 
ants,  and  in  addition,  many  self-serves  used 
automatic  cut-offs  on  their  nozzles  so  that 
the  pump  stopped  completely  once  the  noz¬ 
zle  was  touched  by  gas,  and  only  an  attend¬ 
ant  could  turn  it  on  again.  Even  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  lack  of  spillage  at  self-serves 
are  the  comparative  volumes:  the  average 
self-sferve  had  more  than  nine  times  as  many 
sales  as  the  average  conventional  station. 

The  safety  of  self-serves  was  demonstrated 
by  this  survey,  but  it  was  slow  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Fire  insurance  originally  went  up 
on  such  stations,  though  by  now  almost  all 
major  insurance  companies  have  cut  the 
rates  back  to  the  same  as  those  for  conven¬ 
tional  stations.  Gradually  many  commu¬ 


SELF-SERVES 

One  of  the  first  self-service  gas  stations  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Notice  the  many  pumping  islands, 
perpendicular  to  the  street,  and  the  advertising 
emphasis  on  price  saving.  The  small  notices  on 
each  pumping  island  warn  drivers  to  turn  off 
their  motors  and  put  out  their  cigarettes  before 
serving  themselves  with  gas. 

nities  in  California  liberalized  their  ordi¬ 
nances  to  permit  self-serves,  but  Los 
Angeles,  around  which  the  self-serves  were 
grouped,  remained  adamant.  For  reasons 
other  than  safety,  the  California  legislature 
amended  an  old  NRA  statute  so  that  the 
word  “save”  was  classed  as  an  indication  of 
price,  and  under  the  original  NRA  law, 
signs  with  prices  on  them  couldn’t  have  any 
other  words  on  them.  Thus  all  the  signs 
reading  “Serve  Yourself  and  Save,”  in  which 
the  self-service  dealers  had  made  large  in¬ 
vestments,  were  neatly  rendered  illegal, 
though  this  law  is  now  being  contested  in 
the  California  courts.  So  far,  laws  have 
served  as  a  major  check  on  the  expansion 
of  self-service  stations. 

WILL  SELF-SERVES  SPREAD? 

Will  self-service  gas  stations  become  a 
major  factor  in  the  retailing  of  gasoline  in 
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the  U.S.?  Unless  there  is  a  severe  economic 
depression,  the  answer  is  probably  no.  In 
many  major  cities,  self-serve  stations  are 
illegal,  and  full-service  operators  are  likely 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  not  revised.  Then, 
too,  self-service  is  no  fun  in  bad  weather, 
and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  unsuited 
to  it  because  of  long  winters  or  rainy  sea¬ 
sons.  In  addition,  most  people  want  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  service  when  they  buy 
gasoline,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  one  or  two  cents  per 
gallon  to  get  it.  The  California  self-serves 
have  fallen  off  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
for  several  reasons:  increasing  competition 
among  themselves,  a  decreased  price-margin 
under  major  companies,  the  use  by  major 

To  Sum  Up  .  .  . 

Like  almost  all  retail  operations  in  the 
United  States,  the  gasoline  retailing  indus¬ 
try  has  experienced  a  movement  toward 
fewer  outlets  per  segment  of  population- 
in  this  case,  automobile  population— and 
higher  volume  per  outlet.  Because  of  the 
expansion  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
after  World  War  II,  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  market  has  tended  to  obscure  the 
ultimate  trend  toward  fewer  outlets  per 
segment  of  car  population,  but  eventually 
it  will  take  hold— and  eventually  is  not  far 
off  if  automobile  sales  settle  down  to  normal 
replacement  and  population-rise  demand. 
In  terms  of  the  individual  outlet,  the  trend 
toward  higher  volume  has  meant  the  multi¬ 
pump  station— the  most  easily  observed  of 
the  results  of  changes  in  gas  merchandising. 

Why  does  this  general  trend  exist?  First 
of  the  two  principal  reasons  is  the  change 
in  attitude  toward  automobiles.  No  longer 
are  gasoline  buyers  as  much  interested  in 
how  they  get  the  gasoline  (i.e.,  “service”) 


companies  of  multi-pump  stations  which 
cut  the  advantages  of  self-serves  down  to 
price  savings  and  a  very  slight  speed  margin, 
and  the  wearing  off  of  the  novelty  of  pump 
ing  one’s  own  gasoline. 

The  major  companies  have  made  some 
compromises  with  self-service  by  installing 
multi-pump  outlets  and  lowering  prices  a 
bit  to  compete,  but  the  self-serves  have  also 
partially  compromised  by  offering  limited 
service  to  the  customers,  such  as  windshield 
wiping  and  oil-changing.  No  large  move¬ 
ment  toward  self-service  stations  has  oc¬ 
curred  anywhere  except  in  California,  and 
though  some  self-serves  will  probably  re¬ 
main  there  permanently,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  reach  anywhere  else. 


as  they  are  in  what  they  get  (i.e.  price)  and 
especially  in  how  much  time  it  takes. 

The  second  factor  involved  is  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  towards  more  efficient  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  nation’s  resources.  Because 
of  the  dynamic  nature  of  every  free-bidding 
economy,  there  is  always  a  general  pressure 
to  make  better  use  of  labor  and  capital. 
Competition  for  capital  is  especially  keen; 
hence  the  most  efficient  employment  of  it 
is  encouraged,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  high-volume,  low-overhead  outlet  is  al¬ 
ways  more  efficient  than  smaller,  more 
numerous,  higher-overhead  retail  places.  At 
the  present  time,  less  effort  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  amenities  of  distribution  and 
more  in  the  essentials,  and  that  means  that 
the  nation’s  resources  are  being  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  employed.  If  efficient  use  of  re¬ 
sources  is  a  virtue,  as  it  certainly  is  within 
limits,  then  the  recent  trends  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  gasoline  are  good  for  the 
country. 


The  case  of  owner  versus  CPM  as  manager  of  a  building’s  destiny. 
This  was  a  speech  given  by  CPM  Durand  Taylor  of  New  York  City 
in  October  at  the  California  Real  Estate  Association  convention. 


INCREASE  YOUR  BUSINESS 
by  Durand  Taylor,  CPM 


Before  discussing  this  subject,  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  reach  a  mutual  agreement  on 
the  concept  of  management  not  only  as  a 
term  but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  In  real  estate, 
management  is  a  way  of  business  life  and 
there  are  those  who  wholeheartedly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  and  those  who  do  not. 

Obviously,  all  business,  and  indeed,  most 
endeavor,  comes  under  the  management 
technique  somewhere  along  the  line.  It 
might  be  said  that  management  is  “a  busi¬ 
ness  with  an  income  at  its  heels,”  but  we  are 
only  concerned  with  real  estate  management 
and  therefore  we  have  only  the  two  sources 
available  for  its  development:  first,  owners 
of  income-producing  property;  secondly, 
ourselves. 

I  cannot  help  but  assume  that  your  mental 
eyebrows  are  raised  high  on  your  foreheads 
by  the  reference  to  “ourselves”  as  a  source 
of  increased  business.  If  we  are  willing  to 
submit  to  some  constructive  self  analysis,  we 
may  discover  that  the  fountainhead  of  ex- 
pansiotn  rests  with  us.  A  mental  attitude  can 
be  a  motivating  force  for  gain  or  loss  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business  life.  In  1952,  do  we 
still  regard  management  of  property  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil,  born  of  the  depression,  at  which 
lime  we  were  unwillingly  thrust  into  it;  or 
have  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  manage¬ 
ment  has  established  itself  in  its  rightful  and 
important  place  in  the  progressive  real 


estate  organization?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  man¬ 
agement  is  no  longer  on  trial.  It  has  arrived 
at  a  point  of  public  recognition. 

I  have  always  held  that  professional  direc¬ 
tion  of  income  property  affords  a  continuing 
opportunity  to  translate  services  into  tangi¬ 
ble  and  profitable  enterprise,  but  we  cannot 
hope  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  this  con¬ 
cept  unless  we  are  aware  of  the  new  demands 
of  the  times  which  require  open-mindedness 
and  alertness  backed  up  by  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  the  past. 

Sometimes  management  becomes  con¬ 
fused  with  operation.  Machines  operate.  In 
buildings,  furnaces,  elevators  and  the  utili¬ 
ties  operate,  but  the  management  function 
directs,  guides,  and  should  inspire  all  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  extent  that  it  will  produce  the 
highest  efficiency  and  the  greatest  income. 

Throughout  the  cities  of  our  country,  we 
find  the  tell-tale  sign— This  Building  Under 
Owner-Management— on  apartment,  loft 
and  office  structures.  The  use  of  this  term  at 
once  implies  that  the  owners  themselves  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  necessity  for  management,  so 
we  do  not  have  to  sell  them  on  the  idea.  In¬ 
deed,  management  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is  a 
necessity.  But  the  kind  and  degree  of  man¬ 
agement  is  a  different  matter,  and  that  is  up 
to  us.  That  is  why  I  remind  you  that  we  must 
look  to  ourselves  for  growth. 

No  longer  is  leasing,  operating,  and  main- 
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taining  the  only  services  that  we,  as  agents, 
perform.  Income  property  owners  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  caused  by  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  taxes,  labor,  operation,  and 
maintenance  plus  functional  obsolescense 
in  the  older  structures.  For  the  most  part, 
the  income  from  rents  and  services  has  lev¬ 
elled  off  with  the  result  that  the  investment 
is  returning  fewer  net  dollars  into  the 
ownership  pocket. 

Management,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  business 
whose  volume,  country-wise,  reaches  into 
the  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
volume  businesses  which  is  universal  and 
this  very  fact  provides  us  with  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  increase  our  management 
portfolio. 

What  is  the  formula  that  will  provide  the 
“open  sesame?”  Experience  in  the  most 
highly  competitive  market  in  the  land  tells 
us  that  a  professional  managing  agent  can 
only  be  qualified  if  he  has:  (1)  knowledge, 
(2)  experience,  (3)  integrity,  (4)  foresight, 
(5)  strategy,  (6)  alertness,  (7)  creativeness, 
(8)  selling  ability,  and  (9)  organization. 

Considering  these  9  keys  to  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  the  increase  of  our  business, 
let  us  analyze  the  qualifications  which  the 
individual  owner  has  compared  with  those 
which  we  as  professionals  possess. 

KNOWLEDGE 

Does  the  mere  financial  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  real  estate  as  an  investment  automat¬ 
ically  endow  the  owner  with  the  know-how 
to  run  his  investment  so  that  it  will  produce 
the  highest  return?  Let  me  give  you  an  ex¬ 
ample: 

A  multiple-story  office  buildingwas  owned 
by  a  well-known  investment  group  which 
ran  the  property,  with  the  result  that  the  re¬ 
turn  was  at  a  minimum  due  to  an  unrealistic 
rental  program  and  an  extravagant  and  inef¬ 


fectual  operating  policy.  The  services  of  a 
professional  management  organization  were 
finally  secured  and  after  an  experience  of 
only  one  year,  the  net  income  accruing  to 
this  ownership  had  been  increased  by  $100, 
000. 

This  result  is  not  unique.  It  has  been  re 
p>eated  many  times  in  every  city  in  the  land. 
Today,  the  value  of  this  investment  has  in 
creased  in  a  span  of  three  years  from  $4,000, 
000  to  nearly  $6,000,000.  This  is  a  vivid  il 
lustration  of  how  professional  management 
is  an  expense  which  is  recoverable  in  full 
plus  a  profit. 

EXPERIENCE 

This  can  only  come  from  a  background  of 
management  activity  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  owner  has  not  invested  any  time  in  this 
direction  because  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  has  made  his  for¬ 
tune.  Therefore,  while  successful,  he  cannot 
be  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none. 
We  are  master  craftsmen  of  management 
and,  as  such,  we  base  our  methods  on  tried 
and  proven  results.  Lack  of  experience  has 
prevented  attainment  of  the  best  results,  and 
as  a  rule  no  individual  owner  can  possess  the 
skill  to  be  used  with  discretion  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  balancing  of  building  operation. 

INTEGRITY 

Obviously  any  owner  possesses  this  qual¬ 
ity  in  relation  to  himself,  but  the  behavior  of 
the  agent  is  motivated  by  his  own  high  prin 
ciples  and  is  further  judged  by  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  Since  national  rent  control, 
it  has  been  openly  acknowledged  by  Govern 
ment  that  not  once  has  a  case  of  collusion  or 
unethical  practice  been  brought  against  a 
member  of  this  Institute  or  any  accredited 
management  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  private  owners  have  violated  the 
law  to  the  extent  of  fines  and  imprisonment 
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One  of  the  largest  lending  institutions 
that  owns  and  operates  rental  property  was 
even  victimized  by  unscrupulous  and  dis¬ 
honest  employees,  much  to  its  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  financial  loss.  Had  the  institution 
employed  the  services  of  a  managing  agent, 
such  a  situation  could  not  have  occurred. 

foresight 

Today  we  are  experiencing  a  type  of  real 
estate  transaction  entirely  new  in  concept 
and  as  yet  untried  in  ultimate  results.  I  refer 
to  the  sale  and  lease-back  deals  that  have  be¬ 
come  so  popular  among  major  financial 
institutions.  As  a  rule,  these  provide  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  capital  during  the  first  term  and  a 
subsequent  renewal  at  a  token  rate  on  the 
original  amount.  In  effect,  these  are  actu¬ 
arial  figures  rather  than  any  based  upon 
sound  real  estate  principle. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  the  future 
vice  president  in  charge  of  real  estate  of  one 
of  the  great  companies  25  years  hence  is  go¬ 
ing  to  think  when  he  realizes  the  problem 
that  he  has  inherited.  This  concept  of  van¬ 
ishing  value  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
our  predictions  to  prophesy  enhanced  assets 
through  sound  investment  practice  coupled 
with  the  growth  of  the  community. 

STRATEGY 

A  large  part  of  our  success  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  property  is  due  to  our  ability  to 
create  policy.  Every  day  we  employ  finesse  in 
our  tactics  in  the  handling  of  the  landlord- 
tenant  relationship.  We  set  the  pattern  of 
conduct  which  maintains  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  that  can  spell  success  or  failure,  and  as 
a  result  we  reap  the  benefit  of  the  best  deal 
for  both  landlord  and  tenant.  No  owner  can 
represent  himself  with  the  same  objective 
effectiveness  that  the  trained  property  man¬ 
ager  is  able  to  achieve. 


ALERTNESS 

Emerson  has  said  that  “nothing  great  was 
ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm.”  We  are 
imbued  with  activity  in  the  field  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  It  is  our  whole  business-life  existence. 
We  are  constantly  exposing  ourselves  to  new 
ideas  and  concepts  which  can  be  translated 
into  profitable  dollars  for  our  owner-clients. 
As  an  example  of  this  alertness  which  can 
bring  tangible  results  to  the  benefit  of  an 
ownership,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  recent  trans¬ 
action  that  was  completed  involving  the 
leasing  of  a  large  block  of  space  in  a  new 
building  being  erected  in  an  Eastern  city. 

It  seems  that  the  prospective  tenant  had 
applied  for  space  in  this  building  some 
months  prior  to  its  completion  and  the  nego¬ 
tiating  broker  representing  the  tenant  was 
unsuccessful  in  working  out  a  deal  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  ownership  of  the  building. 
Due  to  this  failure,  the  outside  broker  con¬ 
centrated  his  efforts  with  his  tenant  client 
on  another  building  and  leases  were  drawn 
and  presented  for  signature  which  would 
have  closed  the  transaction  and  would  have 
prevented  this  very  desirable  prospect  from 
becoming  a  tenant  in  the  new  building. 

The  managing  agent  of  this  project  heard 
of  this  last  minute  transaction  through  the 
usual  grapevine  methods  so  unique  among 
realtors,  and  when  the  deal  which  he  had  on 
for  this  particular  space  fell  through,  he  by¬ 
passed  the  procuring  broker  and  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  prospective  tenant.  In  this  case, 
the  managing  agent  proved  outstanding 
alertness  which  resulted  in  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  a  long-term  lease  with  a  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  company  at  a  very  high  rental. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  sequel  to  the 
story  is  the  outside  broker  received  his  full 
commission  and  a  managing  agent  was  able 
to  employ  his  peculiar  knowledge  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ownership  that  he  represented. 
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CREATIVENESS 

Most  great  developments  in  the  real  estate 
field  have  been  due  to  the  creative  thinking 
of  a  realtor.  We  are  the  dreamers  and  the 
planners,  always  applying  the  yardstick  of 
imagination  that  will  make  an  unknown  site 
a  landmark  or  turn  an  unprofitable  building 
into  a  bonanza. 

If  you  believe  that  this  observation  is  too 
strong,  consider  the  words  of  Carlisle  when 
he  said:  “The  merit  of  originality  is  not  nov¬ 
elty;  it  is  sincerity.” 

SELLING  ABILITY 

The  art  of  salesmanship  is  an  attribute 
that  is  inborn.  You  and  I  are  “naturals” 
when  it  comes  to  selling;  but  the  owner,  as 
a  rule,  is  limited  to  the  buying  instinct.  The 
whole  fabric  of  our  business  is  woven  with 
the  threads  of  many  selling  patterns.  We  sell 
to  the  owner,  we  sell  for  the  owner,  and  we 
see  to  the  tenant— the  user  of  space  that 
creates  the  income  that  brings  value  to  the 
investment  in  real  estate. 

ORGANIZATION 

Finally,  we  have  an  organization  geared 
and  trained  to  accomplish  all  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  that  make  up  management.  Only 
we  who  specialize  are  qualified  to  perform 
the  details  of  the  innumerable  functions  that 
real  property  requires  to  keep  it  healthy,  to 
keep  it  strong,  and  to  nurture  its  growth. 

This  self-analysis  has  enabled  us  to  count 
our  blessings  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
attributes  that  make  this  business  great.  We 
only  have  to  call  upon  our  own  resources  to 
tap  our  abilities  which  cover  the  entire  field 
of  human  endeavor  as  it  relates  to  the  basic 


commodity  which  is  real  estate.  The  human 
need  for  shelter  is  always  nurtured  by  the 
understandable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  in 
dividual  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as 
time,  conditions  and  economic  status  will 
permit.  You  and  I,  each  day,  may  be  the 
vehicle  for  the  fulfilling  of  this  need,  and  it 
applies  to  the  entire  cross-section  of  the  pop 
ulation.  We  should  recognize  the  vastness  of 
our  business;  we  should  be  aware  of  its  re 
sponsibilities,  and  we  should  be  trustees  of 
its  future. 

No  matter  what  changes  occur  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  structure,  the  need  for  management 
continues.  No  business  is  worth  any  more 
than  its  management,  nor  is  any  property 
worth  more  than  its  management.  Man¬ 
agement  is  not  an  accident,  it  is  a  necessity. 
And  we  who  are  engaged  in  it  must  realize 
that  while  the  land  is  our  heritage,  the  sky¬ 
scraper  is  our  hope.  Sales  may  be  our  spark¬ 
plugs  but  management  is  our  destiny. 

THE  INVESTMENT  FUTURE 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  Reserve 
Board  report,  Peal  estate  is  gaining  in  pop 
ularity  as  an  investment  medium.  It  has 
gained  over  the  last  three  years  while  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  and  savings  bonds  have  be¬ 
come  less  appealing  to  the  public.  In  1952, 
about  1  in  4  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and  over 
preferred  to  invest  in  an  asset  whose  value 
fluctuated,  such  as  real  estate  or  common 
stock.  In  1949,  the  proportion  was  1  in  9. 
The  rate  of  return  is  given  as  the  principal 
reason  for  this  change.  A  secondary  factor 
was  the  protection  real  estate  offered  against 
inflation.  In  general,  the  larger  the  income 
or  the  accumulated  savings,  the  greater  is  the 
preference  for  assets  of  a  fluctuating  value. 


Night-time  shopping  five  days  a  week,  self-service  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  a  $200,000  conveyor  belt  system  to  deliver  grocery 
packages  to  customers’  cars  are  among  the  important  innovations  at 
Evergreen  Plaza  Shopping  Center,  just  opened  in  Chicago. 

THIS  ONE-STOP  CENTER 

DREW  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  SHOPPERS 

IN  THE  FIRST  SIX  WEEKS 


On  august  25,  1952,  a  crowd  of  75,000  peo¬ 
ple  stormed  the  counters  of  three  brand- 
new  stores  on  Chicago’s  South  Side  as  Ever¬ 
green  Plaza,  the  largest  integrated  shopping 
center  in  the  Chicago  area,  officially  opened 
for  business.  As  more  and  more  tenants  in 
the  $15,000,000  project  open  during  the 
Fall,  receipts  will  climb  toward  an  estimated 
first-year  total  of  $37,500,000,  which  will 
rank  this  center  among  the  busiest  shopping 
areas  in  Chicago. 

Behind  this  enormous  new  development 
is  Arthur  Rubloff,  a  leading  Chicago  realtor 
and  originator  of  North  Michigan  Avenue’s 
“Magnificent  Mile”  plan.  Rubloff  conceived 
the  idea  for  the  shopping  center  back  in 
1936.  He  spent  ten  years  looking  for  a  site 
before  finally  picking  the  present  location 
at  95th  Street  and  Western  Avenue,  actively 
organizing  partners,  buying  land,  going  into 
construction,  and  lining  up  tenants. 

The  key  idea  in  Rubloff’s  scheme  is  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  modern  shopping 
center;  it  must  include  everything  from  a 
large  department  store  to  the  smallest  of 
shops,  so  that  the  auto-driving  shopper  need 
make  only  one  trip  to  satisfy  all  her  needs. 
Naturally,  like  any  other  potentially  pros¬ 
perous  modern  retail  outlet,  it  must  have  a 


high-traffic  location  near  a  good  market  area 
and  must  provide  its  customers  with  plenty 
of  parking  space. 

Evergreen  Plaza  is  designed  to  fulfill  all 
these  specifications  and  hence  is  as  much  of 
a  merchandising  project  as  a  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment;  that  is,  its  continuing  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  active  promotion  by  the  real 
estate  interests  involved,  as  well  as  by  the 
tenants.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  percentage  rentals  in  the  leases 
(though  minimum  rents  are  also  included) 
and  by  the  continuing  role  which  manage¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  play  in  the  center’s  op¬ 
eration  and  development. 

Focus  of  the  center’s  sales  activity  is  a 
$6,000,000  branch  of  The  Fair,  a  large  down¬ 
town  department  store,  located  on  four  levels 
with  a  total  floor  area  of  about  200,000 
square  feet.  At  present,  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  a  major  department  store  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  shopping  center  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  but  two  other  major  downtown 
department  stores,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
and  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Company,  will  open 
branches  in  the  center,  adjacent  to  The  Fair, 
by  November  15,  1952,  thus  providing 
shoppers  with  a  complete  range  of  dry  goods 
furnished  by  first-class  retailers. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  L-SHAPED  PLAN 

In  structure,  the  center  is  L-shaped,  with 
the  ends  of  the  “L”  touching  the  two  major 
^teries  of  95th  Street  and  Western  Avenue. 
The  face  of  the  “L”  opens  on  an  800-car 
parking  lot,  while  the  bottom  of  the  “L”  is 
surrounded  by  a  1200-car  lot  built  on  a 
lower  level.  This  split-level  parking  enables 
i  the  center  to  have,  in  effect,  two  first  floors, 
one  facing  on  each  parking  lot,  and  stores 
along  the  bottom  of  the  “L”  have  the  mer¬ 
chandising  advantage  of  using  both  first  and 
second  floors  as  first-floor  selling  areas. 
Hence  both  The  Fair  and  Carson’s  have 
more  first-floor  selling  area  at  Evergreen 
Plaza  than  they  do  in  their  downtown  stores. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  L-shaped  build¬ 
ing’s  two  wings  is  The  Fair,  the  project’s 
biggest  drawing  power,  located  in  a  four- 
story,  solid-walled  structure  that  cost  $  1 ,500,- 
000  to  furnish  and  decorate.  On  either  side 
)  of  this  nexus  and  separated  from  it  by 
:  several  other  stores  is  a  grocery  supiermarket, 
with  Kroger’s  in  one  wing  and  the  Jewel 
Tea  Co.  in  the  other.  These  food  outlets 
are  expected  to  draw  into  the  center  a  large 
:  number  of  shoppers  who  would  normally 
simply  buy  whatever  food  they  needed  and 
go  home;  but  a  unique  device,  which  will  be 
t  explained  shortly,  has  been  constructed  to 
:  harness  the  drawing  power  of  these  two 
supermarkets  for  the  use  of  all  other  tenants. 

The  entire  open  face  of  the  L-formed 
structure  is  lined  with  display  windows 
I  fronting  on  a  broad  sidewalk.  Across  this 
sidewalk  from  the  main  building  are  located 
four  secondary  shop  buildings,  one  at  the 
base  of  the  L  and  three  flanking  the  vertical 
wing.  Thus  the  shopper  walks  along  a  virtu- 
>  ally  enclosed  arcade  and  is  both  protected 
j  from  inclement  weather  and  doubly  exposed 
I  to  the  temptations  of  buying. 

^  In  order  to  squeeze  the  last  ounce  of 


market  potential  out  of  those  who  attend 
the  center,  Rubloff  has  strung  an  additional 
series  of  shops  along  the  edge  of  the  parking 
lot  below  the  main  building,  so  another 
wing  of  the  project  drops  down  parallel  to 
the  vertical  wing  from  the  end  of  the  bottom 
of  the  “L.”  Hence  packers  on  either  level 
are  in  effect  in  front  of  the  project,  since  the 
entire  parking  area  faces  store  fronts— a  new 
twist  insisted  upon  by  Rubloff  partially  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  no  one  likes  to  park  in 
back  of  a  store  or  a  shopping  center. 

The  very  size  of  the  center  is  impressive, 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  open-faced, 
or  front,  side  of  the  L-shaped  project.  The 
shorter  wing  is  paralleled  by  a  walk  400  feet 
long,  while  the  longer  section  is  fronted  by 
a  Goo-foot  length  of  the  specially-surfaced 
pavement  used  in  tlxe  center.  Originally 
finished  in  concrete,  all  1,000  feet  of  this 
walk  were  given  a  final  surfacing  of  a  special 
asphalt  compound  designed  to  be  easy  on 
the  feet  of  shoppers  because  of  its  spring¬ 
iness.  Most  of  the  shops  facing  this  walk  are 
very  deep  with  relatively  narrow  front  foot¬ 
age,  but  several  of  the  larger  stores  have 
impressive  spans  of  glass  behind  which  to 
range  their  displays. 

Pedestrian  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the  center, 
except  in  the  parking  lots  themselves,  is  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  interruption  by  either 
automobiles  or  trucks,  and  automobile 
traffic  is  wholly  separated  from  trucks,  which 
have  their  own  entrance  and  exit  driveways 
leading  to  co-ordinated  loading  platforms 
for  all  ihe  stores.  This  triple-split  of  traffic 
is  one  of  the  primary  advantages  of  any 
shopping  center  because  it  makes  shopping 
so  easy  on  ordinarily  traffic-frazzled  nerves. 

THE  TENANT  GROUP 

Besides  the  already-mentioned  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  supermarkets  in  this  75- 
store  development,  are  a  large  Walgreen’s 


EEN  PLAZA  SHOPPING  CENTER.  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 


of  Evergreen  Plaza  Shopping  Center  just  before  its  opening  on  August  *5,  1952. 
the  parking  pattern  and  the  huge  sign  in  the  foreground.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
this  spectacular  sign  stands  eight  stories  high  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  in  all 
>ns. 
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Drug  Store,  Florsheim  Shoes,  S.  S.  Kresge 
Company,  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com-* 
pany,  Lerner  Shops,  Hudson-Ross  Records, 
A.  S.  Beck  Shoes,  Howard  Clothes,  and 
Fannie  May  Candies.  Other  types  of  stores 
provided  are  hat  shop,  jeweler,  liquor  store, 
children’s  clothes,  china  and  silverware,  and 
camera-supply  shop.  There  will  be  several 
restaurants  strategically  placed,  including 
one  on  the  fourth  floor  of  The  Fair  with  an 
attractive  view  of  the  surrounding  area.  Al¬ 
together,  Rubloff  has  assembled  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  tenants  offering  a  wide  diversity 
of  services  to  shoppers,  and  often  a  multiple 
choice  in  a  single  line,  such  as  shoes,  dry 
goods,  or  groceries. 

IMPORTANT  INNOVATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  usual  amenities  pro¬ 
vided  by  integrated  shopping  centers.  Ever¬ 
green  Plaza  contains  several  important  in¬ 
novations.  Both  The  Fair  ^nd  Walgreen’s 
Drug  Co.  will  use  self-service  as  much  as 
possible,  Walgreen’s  being  almost  entirely 
a  self-service  outlet.  The  Fair  is  also  equip¬ 
ped  with  floor-perimeter  stock  rooms  to 
keep  all  stock  easily  available  to  sales  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  operating  time 
of  the  center,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
will  be  open  from  1 1  am.  to  9  pm.  five  days 
a  week  in  accordance  with  Rubloff’s  belief 
that  modem  families  prefer  night-time 
shopping  to  any  other,  esf>ecially  when  both 
husband  and  wife  work  full  time. 

DELIVERING  THE  GROCERIES 
HELPS  EVERYBODY 

But  most  striking  of  the  new  features  is 
a  $200,000  conveyor-belt  system  running 
from  the  two  supermarkets  to  special  dis¬ 
tribution  kiosks  located  at  exits  of  both 
parking  lots.  When  a  shopper  finishes  pur¬ 
chasing  her  groceries,  instead  of  carrying 


them  out  of  the  store  with  her  and  deposit¬ 
ing  them  in  her  car,  she  will  merely  tell  the 
checker  which  parking  lot  she  is  in  and 
collect  a  numbered  receipt  from  the  checker, 
leaving  the  groceries  in  the  store.  While  the 
shopper  is  roaming  around  the  center,  free 
of  groceries  and  exposed  to  the  merchandise 
of  all  the  non-food  stores  in  the  project,  her 
grocery  order  is  sped  by  conveyor  belt  to 
the  appropriate  kiosk,  where  it  is  held  until 
she  is  ready  to  leave.  As  she  pulls  her  car  up 
to  the  kiosk  at  the  parking-lot  exit,  she 
hands  an  attendant  her  receipt  and  he  puts 
the  groceries  in  her  car  without  her  having 
to  move  from  behind  the  wheel. 

So  instead  of  coming  to  the  center  to  buy 
groceries  and  being  forced  to  leave  in  order 
to  avoid  abandoning  the  groceries  in  the  car 
or  carrying  them  around  with  her,  the 
shopper  may  still  be  attracted  to  the  center 
to  buy  groceries  but  can  also  leisurely  view 
the  other  stores  after  she  has  left  the  grocery 
mart.  The  conveyor  system  puts  the  power¬ 
ful  consumer  pull  of  the  supermarkets  to 
work  for  the  other  tenants  of  the  project 
instead  of  isolating  it  to  food  purchases. 

THE  ALL-IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCATION 

Obviously  a  shopping  center  with  the 
range  and  size  of  facilities  of  Evergreen 
Plaza  must  be  located  at  a  heavy-traffic  spot 
near  a  strong  market  area  in  order  to  stay 
in  business.  Mr.  Rubloff  spent  ten  years  and 
$100,000  looking  for  such  a  location  before 
he  finally  decided  to  build  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  two  four-lane  thoroughfares  on  the 
edge  of  Chicago’s  South  Side.  Running 
north  and  south  is  Western  Avenue,  a  cen¬ 
tral  artery  extending  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  northern  city  limit  to  the  southern  one 
—a  distance  of  23!/^  miles.  Intersecting  it  at 
Evergreen  Plaza  is  95th  Street,  which  runs 
from  this  spot  on  the  western  city  limit  71/^ 
miles  straight  east  to  the  Indiana  state  line 
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and  leads  westward  to  the  fastest-growing 
suburbs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Chicago 
area.  Traffic  passing  the  center  daily  on  these 
two  thoroughfares  amounts  to  41,000  cars— 
more  than  half  of  which  pass  during  the 
hours  that  the  center  is  open.  These  cars 
convey  an  estimated  80,100  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  past  Evergreen  Plaza  every  day. 

Though  the  center  was  designed  with  the 
automobile-driving  shopper  in  mind,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  choosing  the  present  high- 
cost  location  was  its  accessibility  for  shoppers 
who  rely  on  public  transportation  or  walk¬ 
ing  to  get  to  where  they  do  their  buying. 
Chicago  Transit  Authority  buses  not  only 
presently  approach  the  Plaza  from  three 
sides  but  also  will  soon  run  a  special  service 
right  into  the  parking  lot,  which  will  serve 
as  a  terminal  for  buses  coming  from  Chi¬ 
cago’s  downtown  sections.  In  addition,  a 
suburban  bus  company  serves  the  location 
from  the  west,  thus  completing  the  linkage 
of  Evergreen  Plaza  by  public  transport  with 
nearby  areas  in  all  four  directions. 

Walk-in  business,  consisting  of  persons 
arriving  both  on  foot  and  on  public  trans¬ 
portation,  will  comprise  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of  Evergreen  Plaza’s  consumer  traffic. 
The  management  of  the  center  estimated 
that  20,000  of  the  opening  day’s  75,000 
shoppers  arrived  by  means  other  than  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  if  pedestrian  business  stays  at 
this  level  of  27%  of  the  total,  the  high  cost 
of  the  land  will  be  amply  justified.  Since 
most  shoppers  at  Evergreen  Plaza  will  prob¬ 
ably  enter  The  Fair  during  their  stay,  those 
who  walk  in  will  have  to  pass  by  a  whole 
wing  of  stores  to  get  from  the  pedestrian 
entrances  at  either  end  of  the  L-shaped 
building  to  The  Fair,  located  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  two  wings.  The  structure  was 
thus  designed  so  that  almost  all  locations  in 
the  main  portions  of  it  would  be  exposed  to 
approximately  the  same  traffic  density. 


WHO  ARE  THE  CUSTOMERS? 

Even  more  important  than  the  accessibil¬ 
ity  of  any  retail  location  is  the  market  it 
serves.  Evergreen  Plaza  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  fastest-growing  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  metropolitan  area,  which  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  to  the  south  and  west  of  its  present 
boundaries.  Within  five  minutes  driving 
time  live  46,000  people;  within  ten  minutes 
time,  120,000  people;  within  15  nunutes 
time,  223,000  people— an  enormous  market 
heretofore  tapped  by  major  stores  only  from 
the  shopping  area  at  63rd  Street  and  Hal- 
sted  Street,  Chicago’s  highest-volume  outly¬ 
ing  shopping  district,  which  is  six  miles  driv¬ 
ing  distance  away  from  Evergreen  Plaza 
toward  the  center  of  the  city.  In  addition  to 
being  numerous,  the  people  in  this  market 
are  well-off;  they  comprise  the  wealthiest 
segment  of  Chicago’s  South  Side,  with  an 
average  annual  family  income  of  about 
$5,000.  And  to  the  south  and  west  lie  large 
vacant  areas  with  a  tremendous  potential 
for  population  expansion  which  is  being 
actualized  at  a  rapid  rate.  Market  analysts 
estimate  that  Evergreen  Plaza  will  do  $75,- 
000,000  worth  of  business  by  i960— a 
Chicago-area  volume  second  only  to  that  of 
63rd  Street  and  Halsted  Street  outside  Chi¬ 
cago’s  I.oop. 

Thus  the  location  chosen  for  Evergreen 
Plaza  has  the  advantages  of  minimum  com¬ 
petition  nearby,  a  strong  market  already  es¬ 
tablished,  huge  potential  for  market  growth, 
easy  automobile  accessibility  through  major 
traffic  arteries,  public  transportation  service 
to  and  from  all  directions,  and  high  per- 
capita  buying  power  among  its  potential 
patrons. 

ACQUIRING  THE  LAND 

It  is  hardly  remarkable  that  it  took  Rub- 
loff  ten  years  to  find  such  an  ideal  location. 
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but  finding  it  was  only  the  first  step  toward 
the  present  shopping  center.  He  had  to  con¬ 
vince  other  investors  that  it  was  a  worth¬ 
while  project  in  spite  of  its  substantial  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  and  keep  them  convinced  as 
costs  rose  even  higher  than  expected. 

Probably  the  biggest  headache  was  buy¬ 
ing  the  land.  The  prices  paid  for  this  first- 
class  location  were  extraordinary— ten  times 
as  much  as  similar  spots  within  two  miles 
would  have  cost,  but  the  backers  agreed  with 
Rubloff’s  conviction  that  no  other  location 
could  match  the  market  potential  of  this  one. 
Within  the  minimum  boundaries  of  this 
proposed  site  there  were  176  separate  land 
parcels  to  be  assembled  through  intricate 
negotiations;  when  this  exasperating  process 
had  been  completed  the  total  area  was  only 
23  acres,  considerably  less  land  than  used  by 
most  such  projects.  But  Howard  T.  Fisher 
and  Associates  and  Holabird  &  Root  &  Bur¬ 
gee  designed  a  structure  to  fit  the  land,  and 
in  May  1951,  George  A.  Fuller  &  G^mpany 
started  building  it. 


Back  view  of  a  model  of  the  Evergreen  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  showing  lower-level  parking 
lot,  most  of  which  will  eventually  be  covered  by 
a  second  parking  deck.  Even  the  back  side  of 
the  center  is  entirely  lined  with  shop-fronts,  so 
every  customer  is  really  in  front  of  the  project 
no  matter  where  the  car  is  parked. 

200,000  BUYERS  THE  FIRST  WEEK 
Evergreen  Plaza’s  initial  success  after 
opening  was  impressive,  for  though  only 
three  of  its  proposed  dozens  of  stores  were 
open,  it  attracted  over  200,000  people  in  the 
first  week.  Normally  such  drawing  power 
would  cause  land  prices  all  around  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  jump  considerably  in  anticipation  of 
better  business  radiating  throughout  the 
area  from  the  Plaza.  However,  since  Ever¬ 
green  Plaza  will  contain  almost  every  pos¬ 
sible  kind  of  store  within  its  own  boundaries, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  surround 
ing  territory  will  benefit  at  all  from  the 
people  shopping  there.  Mr.  Rubloff  believes 
that  patrons  of  the  center  will  neither  need 
nor  want  to  venture  beyond  its  confines  to 
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satisfy  any  shopping  whim  they  may  have, 
so  perhaps  the  recent  rise  in  value  of  nearby 
land  is  premature. 

IS  THERE  ENOUGH  PARKING  SPACE? 

The  only  dubious  aspect  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  whether  or  not  it  can  actually  handle 
the  traffic  volume  it  will  create.  With  present 
free-of-charge  parking  space  for  only  2,000 
cars,  plus  800  employees’  cars  parked  off-site, 
and  only  800  more  spaces  proposed  for  the 
future,  parking  turnover  will  have  to  be 
quite  rapid  to  handle  the  15,000  cars  per 
day  that  Rubloff  hopes  will  enter  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  parking  areas.  In  the  first  week  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  800-car  lot  was  the  only  one  used, 
but  it  was  jammed  even  though  only  three 
stores  were  open.  The  ratio  of  square  feet 
of  parking  area  to  square  feet  of  selling  area 
is  only  slightly  better  than  1 to  1  at  present 
and  will  probably  be  just  over  2  to  1  when 
future  parking-lot  expansion  is  completed 
by  building  a  parking  deck  over  the  lower- 
level  lot.  Though  such  ratios  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  concrete  evidence  of  a  space  shortage, 
they  indicate  that  the  project  is  likely  to  find 
itself  squeezed  for  parking  space,  especially 
if  its  market  expands  to  the  extent  predicted. 
However,  Mr.  Rubloff  and  his  associates  are 
now  in  the  process  of  acquiring  more  land 
nearby,  and  perhaps  some  of  this  space  will 
be  used  for  parking  if  the  need  becomes 
pressing. 


_ ^ 

THE  COMMUNITY  ASPECTS 

Like  other  well-designed,  fully-equipped 
shopping  centers.  Evergreen  Plaza  is  not  just 
a  prospectively  prosperous  business  enter¬ 
prise— it  is  also  a  definite  addition  to  the 
community  it  serves.  Not  only  does  it  im¬ 
mensely  increase  the  facilities  of  the  territory 
surrounding  it,  but  also  it  makes  attractive 
use  of  a  previously  unattractive  piece  of 
land.  In  addition,  it  gives  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  people.  The  Fair  alone  em¬ 
ploys  about  500  persons,  and  roughly  500 
more  will  be  at  work  in  the  other  stores 
when  the  center  is  completed.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  1,000  new  jobs  have 
been  created,  for  most  of  the  business  done 
by  Evergreen  Plaza  is  not  new  business  but 
patronage  diverted  from  other  shopping 
areas.  In  spite  of  the  net  increase  in  shopping 
done  by  people  in  the  surrounding  territory 
because  of  greater  convenience,  all  big  shop¬ 
ping  centers  get  most  of  their  trade  by  forc¬ 
ing  someone  else  to  lose  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  shift  of  patronage  repre¬ 
sents  an  over  all  gain  for  the  community 
through  more  efficient  use  of  its  resources 
and  greater  convenience  to  shoppers.  Such 
gains  are  part  of  the  social  improvement 
which  profit-seeking  individual  initiative 
like  that  of  Arthur  Rubloff  often  creates  in 
the  form  of  projects  like  the  Evergreen  Plaza 
Shopping  Center. 


1430  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

When  1430  was  turned  into  a  co-op  in  1945.  tenants  paid  |6,ooo  per  apartment 
for  the  equity.  Now  apartments  are  being  resold  at  an  average  price  of  $25,000. 


How  a  large  luxury  apartment,  ailing  economically,  was  transferred 
to  a  healthy  co-op  basis  by  management  know-how. 


A  CASE  HISTORY  IN  PROFITABLE  CO-OPING 
by  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  CPM 


This  story  is  about  1430  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
on  Chicago’s  Gold  Coast.  Our  office  man¬ 
ages  about  twenty  co-ops,  the  management 
of  which  we  have  acquired  in  various  ways. 
We  built  two  back  in  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties.  We  have  acquired  others 
where  a  change  of  management  seemed  de¬ 
sirable  to  the  owners.  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  challenging  method  of  add¬ 
ing  a  fine  residential  building  to  your  man¬ 
agement  portfolio  is  by  the  organization 
and  sale  of  the  co-op,  starting  from  scratch. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  1430  Lake  Shore 
Drive  is  not  typical,  a  case  in  point  being 
that  no  remodeling  plan  was  ever  developed 
or  contemplated.  The  building  faces  the 
lake  on  the  Drive  about  a  block  and  a  half 
south  of  Lincoln  Park.  A  typical  floor  plan 
consists  of  living  room  i5'6"  X  3o'6"; 
library  i2'6"  X  20';  dining  room  i4'3"  X 
24'6";  large  kitchen  and  butler’s  pantry; 
4  master  bedrooms  i4'3"  X  i3'6"  X 
14',  i4'6"  X  19'b"  and  21'  X  23'  each  with 
its  private  bath;  ample  closet  space,  two 
maids’  rooms  and  bath  and  a  servant’s  din¬ 
ing  room.  I'here  are  wood-burning  fire 
places  in  the  living  rooms  and  the  finish 
and  appointments  are  tops  in  quality.  Pri¬ 
vate  storerooms  and  laundry  facilities  are 
located  in  the  basement  and  first  floor,  and 


Mr.  Watkins  is  a  partner  in  Sudler  ir  Co.  in  Chi- 
tigo.  This  interesting  experience  in  co-oping  is  a 
lesum^  of  Mr.  Watkins'  address  at  IREM’s  annual 
convention  held  in  Miami  Beach  in  November. 


adjoining  the  building  to  the  north  there 
is  a  piece  of  vacant  65'  X  *75'  which  has 
been  surfaced  and  which  the  corporation 
rents  at  $500  per  month  to  provide  a  park¬ 
ing  space  for  the  tenant-owners  at  a  charge 
of  $25  per  month  per  stall.  The  building  is 
24  stories  high  and  contains  23  apartments, 
one  to  a  floor  with  the  exception  of  the 
ground  floor. 

The  building  was  built  in  1927,  at  a  valu¬ 
ation  at  that  time  of  $2,127,588,  and  car¬ 
ried  a  first  mortgage  of  $1,100,000.  The 
scheduled  rent  roll  was  an  average  of  $650 
per  month  per  floor,  or  $14,950  per  month 
—approximately  $179,400  a  year.  The  de¬ 
pression  years  took  their  toll  in  vacancies, 
difficult  collections  and  the  unwillingness 
and  inability  of  the  renting  public  to  pay 
anything  approaching  that  kind  of  rentals 
during  the  early  thirties.  The  building 
eventually  became  so  seriously  in  default 
in  its  mortgage  payments  that  the  mortgage 
holder.  The  Royal  Neighbors  of  America, 
of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  foreclosed  in  1935 
at  a  net  cost  of  $653,873.33.  The  Royal 
Neighbors  put  the  property  under  their 
own  management  organization,  under  the 
title  of  Royal  Management  Company,  and 
continued  to  operate  the  building  on  a  con¬ 
ventional  rental  basis  from  that  point  on. 

The  building  did  not  become  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  ‘and  rented  until  approximately 
*944  by  w  hich  time  the  average  rental  per 
apartment  had  dropped  from  the  original 
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$650  a  month  to  $250,  and  the  annual  in¬ 
come  to  an  approximate  $69,000.  I  think 
all  of  us,  certainly  all  of  us  from  Chicago, 
will  recall  the  competition,  in  large,  luxury 
apartments  during  that  period.  Six-month 
concessions  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  two,  three,  or  even  four  months’ 
rent  for  decorating  was  demanded  and 
given,  the  stoves  and  refrigerators  were  re¬ 
placed— almost  anything  was  done  to  entice 
a  tenant  into  taking  pen  in  hand  and  sign¬ 
ing  a  lease.  Every  new  lease  and  lease  re¬ 
newal  was  a  battle  of  wits  and  patience— 
and  net  income  diminished  or  disappeared 
entirely. 

In  any  case,  the  mortgage  holder’s  experi¬ 
ence  during  its  years  of  operation  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  poor  so  that  when  we  approached 
them  with  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  building  could  be  bought  for  $450,000, 
the  answer  was  favorable. 

WHY  NOT  OWNER  OCCUPANCY? 

It  had  occurred  to  our  office  that  here 
was  a  building  well  constructed  and 
planned  that  could  be  put  on  a  sound  op¬ 
erating  basis  in  just  one  way— owner  oc¬ 
cupancy.  The  price  at  which  it  could  be 
purchased  was  far  under  replacement  cost. 
There  were  no  new  buildings  either  under 
construction  or  on  the  drawing  boards  that 
offered  similar  luxury  and  comfort  in  num¬ 
ber  or  size  of  rooms.  Its  location  was  ideal  in 
every  respect— schools,  transportation,  prox¬ 
imity  to  location  of  the  occupants’  places 
of  business  and  the  fashionable  shops  and 
stores.  Due  to  these  various  factors  the 
rental  value  of  the  apartments  was  already 
far  in  excess  of  the  ceiling  rentals  at  which 
they  had  been  frozen,  with  prospects  of 
further  increment.  Our  selling  point,  there¬ 
fore,  was  to  persuade  the  tenancy  to  free 
the  property  from  the  bonds  of  rent  control 
in  order  to  realize  the  increase  in  property 


values  for  their  own  benefit.  The  tenants 
were  all  people  of  means  and  substance- 
bank  officers,  lawyers,  manufacturers— pea 
pie  of  sound  judgment  who  would  have  to 
be  sold  on  a  proposition  before  investing 
but  who  we  believed  could  be  sold  if  the 
proposition  was  sound. 

STRICTLY  A  SELLING  JOB 

The  organization  and  selling  of  a  co-op, 
whether  it  be  a  new  building  or  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  rental  building  to  co-operative 
ownership,  is  strictly  a  selling  job,  and  the 
man  who  is  going  into  such  a  project  should 
be  well  armed  with  the  reasons  why  people 
buy  co-operative  apartments.  These  are  the 
advantages  which  he  must  present  to  his 
prospective  purchasers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  not  only  willing  to  buy  but 
to  believe  firmly  and  correctly  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  to  their  own  advantage.  In 
my  estimation  these  reasons  are: 

1.  The  fundamental  de.sire  to  own  your  own 
home,  and  the  permanence  of  occupancy  that 
goes  with  it,  subject  to  one’s  own  will  and 
desire  instead  of  that  of  a  landlord. 

2.  The  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the  meth¬ 
ods,  standards  of  operation  and  costs  of  op¬ 
eration  of  the  building  in  which  you  live, 
which  will  to  a  large  extent  control  the 
amount  of  rental  you  will  have  to  pay. 

3.  The  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  screening  and 
selection  of  your  neighbors  in  the  building. 

4.  The  benefit  of  income  tax  deduction  based 
on  a  prorated  share  of  the  mortgage  interest 
and  real  estate  taxes  paid  by  the  co-operative 
corporation. 

5.  The  right  to  sub-lease  or  to  resell  your  apart¬ 
ment,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
proprietary  lease  under  which  approval  of  the 
sub-tenant  or  purchaser  must  first  be  secured 
from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation 
or  from  the  other  tenant  owners. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
points  be  kept  in  mind  in  talking  to  any 
group  of  prospective  co-op  owners,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  advantages  of  co¬ 
oping. 
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ORGANIZING  THE  CORPORATION 

We  started  in  the  way  that  any  co-op  or¬ 
ganization  must  be  started— by  approaching 
a  small  group  of  prominent  and  influential 
people  who  lived  in  the  building.  There 
was  some  interest  shown  and  naturally  some 
resistance  to  the  idea  of  purchasing.  We  are 
proudest  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  leaders 
of  this  resistance  are  now  the  building’s 
biggest  boosters.  As  the  idea  gradually  de¬ 
veloped,  more  and  more  of  the  tenants  be¬ 
came  interested  until  at  last  we  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  interested  to 
be  ready  to  organize. 

The  original  subscribers  who  formed  the 
initial  corporation  were  three  tenants  who 
believed  in  the  plan.  The  corporation  was 
duly  organized  as  an  Illinois  corporation  in 
accordance  with  existing  Illinois  statutes 
and  the  Blue  Sky  Laws  governing  sales  of 
securities.  Since  these  regulations  differ 
from  state  to  state  I  will  omit  detail  on 
this  point. 

The  corporation  was  organized  on  the 
basis  of  2220  shares  of  stock  at  a  par  value 
of  $6o  per  share,  allocating  6o  shares  for 
the  second  floor  apartment,  8o  shares  for 
the  third  and  fourth  floors,  and  lOO  shares 
for  the  fifth  to  twenty-fourth  inclusive. 

THE  MORTGAGE  WAS  NOT  TYPICAL 

A  first  mortgage  was  negotiated  with  The 
Royal  Neighbors  of  America  (who  had  had 
the  original  loan  and  owned  the  building 
at  the  time)  for  $324,900  at  4!/^%  payable  as 
follows: 

$100,000  on  March  15,  1950 
$100,000  on  March  15,  1955 
$124,900  on  March  15,  i960 

This  mortgage  is  another  point  on  which 
this  building  is  not  typical.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  most  mortgages  are  of  the  15-  or  20-year 
self-amortizing  type  with  a  constant 


monthly  payment  including  interest  and 
prepayment.  By  avoiding  principal  pay¬ 
ments  we  were  able  to  hold  the  monthly 
assessments  at  a  much  lower  figure,  which 
makes  the  apartments  more  attractive  for 
re-sale.  Had  the  mortgage  been  set  up  on  a 
20-year  amortization  basis  it  would  have 
required  an  additional  $.30  per  month  per 
share  or  roughly  10  per  cent.  The  $100,000 
due  March  15,  1950  was  raised  by  special 
assessment  per  share  of  stock  owned  and  at 
the  moment  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
future  principal  payments  can  be  handled 
by  refinancing.  In  other  words,  neither  we 
nor  the  owners  expect  that  it  will  ever  be 
necessary  to  pay  out  any  more  principal. 
The  loan  is  now  down  to  $224,900  and  the 
tax  assessors  valuation  is  $705,244;  and  for 
insurance  purposes  the  building  has  been 
appraised  at  $2,157,400  replacement  value. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  get  such  a  large  percentage  loan, 
$324,900  on  a  purchase  price  of  $450,000, 
made  the  original  cash  outlay  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  purchaser  very  small— something 
less  than  $6,000  per  floor— which  I  believe 
you  will  agree  is  reasonable  for  an  1  i-room— 

5  bath  apartment.  There  is  one  other  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  mortgage.  The  Royal 
Neighbors  of  America  had  had  one  head¬ 
ache  with  this  building  and  didn’t  want 
another;  so  one  stipulation  of  the  mortgage 
is  that  the  corporation  shall  employ  Sudler 

6  Company  to  manage  the  building. 

THE  PRE-ORGANIZATION 
SUBSCRIPTION 

By  the  gradual  process  of  salesmanship 
on  the  part  of  individuals  in  our  office  and 
on  the  part  of  the  ever-growing  group  of 
tenants  themselves  who  were  sold  enthusi¬ 
astically  on  the  project,  nearly  all  tenants 
signed  a  pre-organization  subscription 
agreement  in  which  they  agreed  to  pur- 
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chase  the  shares  of  stock  allocated  to  their 
individual  apartments.  The  few  apartments 
whose  occupants  did  not  come  into  the 
plan  were  sold  to  outsiders  subject  to  pos¬ 
session  on  the  completion  of  sale  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  apartments  to  the  owners  oc¬ 
cupying  them.  When  this  percentage  was 
achieved  the  outsiders  owning  the  other 
apartments  could  obtain  possession  by  evic¬ 
tion,  although  such  action  was  actually 
never  necessary  and  those  who  did  not  buy 
moved  voluntarily. 

The  pre-organization  subscription  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  each  prospective  owner  out¬ 
lined  the  details  of  the  purchase  plan  such 
as  number  and  par  value  of  shares  of  stock; 
terms  of  mortgage;  provisions  for  setting  up 
of  a  fund  for  working  capital  from  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  last  135  shares 
of  stock;  general  outlines  of  the  terms  of 
the  proprietary  lease  including  right  of  les¬ 
see  to  terminate  on  6  months’  notice  after 
the  first  year  of  the  lease;  and  agreement  to 
purchase  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  al¬ 
located  to  the  apartment  at  the  stipulated 
par  value. 

At  this  time  there  was  little  history  of 
co-ops  that  could  successfully  be  employed 
in  selling,  as  most  co-ops  of  the  1920’s  had 
gone  through  the  wringer  with  unhappy 
results  for  the  original  subscribers  and  for 
the  reputation  of  co-operative  apartment 
ownership.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have 
never  had  this  happen  to  a  co-op  under  our 
management.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
difference  between  the  post-war  co-ops  and 
those  of  the  1920’s  is  that  the  present-day 
mortgage  is  a  corporate  mortgage  secured 
by  the  real  estate  and  no  individual  owner 
has  any  liability.  An  owner  stands  to  lose 
the  price  he  paid  for  his  equity  should  the 
venture  fail  for  any  reason,  but  his  risk 
stops  there.  At  any  time  he  chooses  he  can 
turn  in  his  stock  to  the  corporation  and 


walk  away  without  further  responsibility 
to  pay  monthly  assessments.  And  he  has  the 
additional  safety  factors  of  being  able  to 
sell  his  apartment  to  a  purchaser  acceptable 
to  the  other  owners  or  to  rent  it. 

SETTING  THE  MONTHLY 
ASSESSMENT 

Our  selling  job  consisted  principally  in 
setting  up  an  operating  budget  that  was 
obviously  realistic  and  that  could  be  met  by 
a  reasonable  monthly  assessment  or  rental. 
The  original  assessment  was  established  at 
$2.75  per  month  per  share  or  $275  per 
month  for  the  floors  above  the  fourth,  $220 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  $165  a  month 
for  the  second  floor  apartment.  The  total 
income  of  the  building  as  originally  set  up 
was  $6,005  per  month  or  $72,060  per  year 
plus  about  $2,400  a  year  from  the  resale 
of  electricity  and  also  income  from  parking 
stalls,  totaling  $78,000  a  year. 

These  rentals  compared  favorably  even 
with  the  low  rentals  being  paid  by  the 
tenants  at  the  time  of  organization,  when 
you  consider  that  each  tenant  has  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  total  mortgage  interest  and 
real  estate  taxes  available  to  him  for  de¬ 
duction  from  his  income  tax  computation. 
In  the  first  year  of  operation  the  total  of 
this  deduction  available  to  the  23  tenants 
was  $31,868.31,  made  up  of  $14,620.50 
mortgage  interest  and  $17,247.82  real  estate 
taxes,  or  a  deduction  of  $1,435.51  per  year 
for  an  average  apartment. 

THE  ACTUAL  PURCHASE 

After  the  cash  was  raised  in  accordance 
with  the  subscription  agreements,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  purchased  subject  to  the  mortgage 
described.  Proprietary  leases  were  issued  to 
each  tenant  shareholder  to  cover  the  corpo¬ 
rate  tenant-owner  relationship.  These  leases 
run  until  April  30,  2046  and  since  their 
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provisions  are  fairly  well  standardized  and 
you  are  probably  familiar  with  their  gen¬ 
eral  contents  I  will  not  go  into  them.  Our 
company  entered  into  a  management  con¬ 
tract  with  the  new  corporation,  not  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  pre-organization  agreement,  but 
also,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  by  mutual 
agreement  and  desire. 

FINE  POINTS  IN  CO-OP  MANAGEMENT 

In  setting  up  any  co-op  we  have  always 
considered  it  advisable  to  provide  some 
working  capital.  If  it  is  not  a  case  of  new 
construction  the  building  will  usually  have 
accumulated  some  items  of  deferred  main¬ 
tenance  which  the  owners  will  want  to  take 
care  of  to  put  their  new  “baby”  in  tip-top 
shape.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  co-op  owners 
insist  on  a  much  higher  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  in  maintenance  and  housekeeping 
than  owners  of  rental  property  can  afford 
under  rent  control.  Because  of  the  costly 
and  non-recurring  nature  of  these  items 
they  do  not  ordinarily  fit  into  the  normal 
working  budget,  and  would  present  a  false 
picture  of  operating  expense  if  they  were 
so  included.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  stock  were  $8,100  in  excess  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  property.  This  sum  was 
expended  over  a  period  of  years  on  such 
extraordinary  items  as  decorating  of  lobby, 
purchase  of  new  lobby  furniture,  and  simi¬ 
lar  items.  Incidentally,  experience  proved 
that  sum  to  be  insufficient  and  the  original 
purchase  price  should  have  been  increased 
slightly  to  provide  additional  working  capi¬ 
tal. 

In  my  mind  the  most  important  single 
feature  of  the  successful  management  of  a 
co-op  is  the  preparation  of  the  annual  op¬ 
erating  budget,  and  most  particularly,  the 
first  one  on  the  basis  of  which  the  building 
is  sold  to  the  tenants.  The  confidence  of 


the  tenant-owners  in  the  management  firm 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy  and 
foresight,  and  knowledge  of  operating  costs 
and  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  which  the  preparation  of  this  item 
shows.  To  underestimate  operating  costs 
is  a  much  greater  sin  than  overestimating, 
for  special  assessments  to  meet  deficits  are 
never  popular  even  though  sometimes  un¬ 
avoidable,  as  for  example  when  the  owners 
themselves  authorize  sizable  unbudgeted 
expenditures.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
this  building  in  being  accurate  in  our  fore¬ 
casts  of  operating  costs  to  within  2  per  cent 
of  actual. 

"^o  touch  for  just  a  moment  on  the  pro¬ 
prietary  lease.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  that  the  tenant-owners 
themselves,  the  janitorial  staff  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  management  firm  clearly 
understand  the  provisions  ©f  the  proprietary 
lease  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  tenant-owners  as  against  those  of  the 
corporation,  particularly  as  they  affect  items 
of  repair,  maintenance,  replacement  of 
equipment  and  decorating.  People  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rental  apartment  occupancy  and 
management  must  be  educated  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  tenant  and  a  tenant- 
owner.  The  translation  of  the  legal  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  proprietary  lease  into  practical 
lay  language  at  the  beginning  may  avoid 
many  future  controversies. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BUILDING  TO  DATE 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  building  we  should  perhaps  take  a  quick 
look  at  its  history  to  date.  The  monthly 
assessments  were  raised  25  cents  per  share 
to  $3  in  June  of  1946  and  to  $3.10  per  share 
in  June  1950  to  meet  the  rise  in  operating 
costs.  This  has  been  a  total  increase  of 
35  cents  per  share  per  month— $35  per 
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month  on  the  original  rental  of  $275  for  a 
typical  apartment,  or  $770  per  month  for 
the  entire  building— an  increase  of  about 
1 1  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  controlled  rentals  have  been  allowed 
to  increase  30  per  cent  not  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  increases  granted  for  hardship, 
D-106  petitions  and  others.  During  the 
period  since  the  building’s  organization 
there  have  been  four  special  assessments  of 
varying  amounts  to  cover  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  such  as  the  conversion  of  the 
building  and  its  equipment  from  direct  to 
alternating  current  operation.  Such  items 
cannot  possibly  be  included  in  a  year-to- 
year  operating  budget  and  have  no  place 
in  such  a  budget. 

I  have  saved  for  the  end  one  of  the  facts 
that  has  substantiated  our  judgment  and 


faith  in  the  basic  soundness  of  the  co-op  in 
general  and  this  building  in  particular,  and 
which  has  preserved  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  our  tenant-owners.  Since  the 
corporation’s  inception  there  have  been 
nine  resales  at  an  average  price  of  $25,000 
for  the  equity  of  the  re-sold  .apartment,  the 
highest  price  being,  I  believe,  $42,500— and 
remember,  the  average  price  paid  per  apart¬ 
ment  in  1945  was  less  than  $6,000  for  the 
equity.  Of  these  sales  more  than  half  have 
been  made  by  and  through  our  office. 

Considering  that  we  received  a  full  sales 
commission  on  the  original  purchase  of  the 
building  by  the  new  corporation,  have 
largely  participated  in  the  re-sale  commis¬ 
sions  and  have  a  very  satisfactory  manage¬ 
ment  account,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  love 
.to  talk  about  co-ops? 


IREM’s  president  discusses  the  vital  connections  between  real  estate 
management  and  real  estate  sales. 


DEVELOPING  SALES  FROM  MANAGEMENT 
by  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  C PM 


Management  means  sales.  Management 
means  good  sales.  Management  means  more 
sales.  Your  management  department  should 
not  be  the  stepchild  of  your  business.  For 
management  techniques  furnish  you  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
Management  techniques  furnish  you  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  income  of  the 
property— the  actual  income  as  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  monthly  or  annually.  You  have  a  full 
picture  of  expenses— ac/ita/  expenses  that 
were  necessary  to  maintain  the  property  at 
its  highest  income  and  its  highest  and  best 
use.  As  manager,  you  have  the  tax  and  insur¬ 
ance  information,  and  lease  details  in  full. 
You  know  all  about  the  tenants’  histories, 
and  so  on. 

As  a  result  of  these  management  activities, 
you  know  the  owner’s  thinking,  the  owner’s 
problems,  and  the  owner’s  finances.  Thus 
you  are  the  logical  person  to  handle  not  only 
the  leases  that  are  made  on  the  property,  but 
the  sale  of  the  property  as  well.  And  after 
having  consummated  the  sale  you  are  the 
logical  person  to  make  a  repurchase  for  the 
former  owner.  You  are  the  logical  person 
for  him  to  recommend  to  his  friends  and 
business  acquaintances  as  an  agent  to  carry 
out  like  investments  or  other  investments. 

I’d  like  to  give  you  several  examples  of 
management  bringing  sales  to  certified  prop¬ 
erty  managers. 

Mr.  Beaumont  is  president  of  The  Beaumont 
Co.  in  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  LLOYD  HANFORD 

One  of  our  most  active  members  in  IREM 
is  Lloyd  Hanford,  current  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  and  an  experienced 
realtor  and  property  manager.  Lloyd  had  an 
apartment  house  in  Oakland  that  he  had 
managed  for  some  years.  It  belonged  to  a 
corporation.  He  talked  them  into  trading 
that  apartment  house  for  an  office  building 
in  San  Francisco.  As  a  result  of  his  deal,  he 
made  a  commission  for  the  exchange  of  the 
two  properties,  continued  the  management 
of  the  apartment  house  in  Oakland  in  his 
portfolio,  and  obtained  the  management  of 
the  office  building  in  San  Francisco  to  add  to 
his  portfolio.  The  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  said  to  him:  “Are  you  willing  to  live 
with  this  building  after  we  purchase  it?’’  Of 
course,  Lloyd  was  able  to  answer  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  say  that  he  was  willing  to  live 
with  the  building  if  they  made  the  deal.  If 
Lloyd  had  not  been  in  the  position  to  answer 
the  questions  satisfactorily,  he  not  only 
would  not  have  made  a  real  estate  commis¬ 
sion,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  added  a  nice 
piece  of  business  to  his  management  port¬ 
folio. 

In  California  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
freeway  development,  both  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  San  Francisco.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  freeway  was  going  to  take  a  building 
which  belonged  to  a  client  of  Lloyd  Han¬ 
ford’s,  but  a  building  which  he  didn’t  man- 
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age  because  it  was  owner-cx:cupied.  This 
client  employed  Lloyd  to  act  for  him  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  state  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property.  Then  after  those  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  satisfactorily  completed,  for 
which  Lloyd  received  a  fee,  Lloyd  sold  the 
man  another  piece  of  property.  As  you  may 
know,  in  the  event  of  such  purchases  by  the 
state,  if  you  reinvest  the  money  within  a 
certain  length  of  time,  you  do  not  have  any 
worry  about  a  capital  gains  tax.  So  Lloyd 
made  a  commission  selling  his  client  another 
piece  of  property  and  ended  up  with  that 
property  in  his  management  portfolio. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  LESLIE  READ 

Les  Read  of  Boston  was  telling  me  that  he 
was  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  and  a  man 
walked  in  and  wanted  to  talk  about  an  apart¬ 
ment  on  which  Les  had  a  for-rent  sign.  Les 
took  him  over  to  see  it,  and  the  man  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  apartment.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  conversation,  Leslie  found  out  that 
this  chap  was  selling  his  house  and  moving 
into  an  apartment,  and  that  he  had  just 
about  decided  to  give  a  certain  realtor  an  ex¬ 
clusive  on  the  house.  Before  Les  finished,  he 
not  only  had  a  deposit  from  the  man  on  the 
apartment,  but  also  had  an  exclusive  on  the 
house,  which  he  later  sold.  Furthermore,  as 
it  turned  out,  the  man  discovered  that  he 
didn’t  like  living  in  an  apartment,  after  all; 
so  he  purchased  a  house,  and  guess  who  sold 
it  to  him.  Les  Read. 

A  STORY  ON  ME 

Your  own  tenants  are  a  very  good  source 
of  real  estate  sales.  I  was  once  managing  a 
small  three-unit  store  building,  two  units  of 
which  were  leased  to  a  dancing  school.  At 
the  time  I  took  over  the  property,  the  third 
store  was  not  rented.  We  ran  into  great 
difficulty  in  renting  it  at  the  proper  rental 
because  the  rental  market  at  that  time  was 


very  weak,  and  also  nobody  wanted  to  move 
into  a  building  occupied  by  a  dancing 
studio.  As  a  result,  the  one-third  loss  of  in 
come  made  the  building  not  too  good  a  re 
turn  on  the  owner’s  investment. 

The  tenants  in  the  dance  studio  called  me 
in  one  day  and  wanted  to  negotiate  for  the 
third  store.  I  was  unable  to  get  tenant  and 
owner  together  because  there  was  such  a 
great  difference  in  what  the  owner  wanted 
and  what  the  tenant  wanted  to  pay.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  dance  studio  said  they  were  going 
to  vacate  to  a  property  on  another  street 
which  they  could  purchase,  they  said,  on  a 
very  nominal  down  payment  and  pay  the 
building  off  like  rent. 

I  said  to  them,  “You  are  established  right 
here.  It  will  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  to  move. 
Why  don’t  you  buy  this  building?”  They  an¬ 
swered  that  they  didn’t  know  it  was  for  sale. 

I  contacted  the  owner  and  sold  him  on  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  better  off  to  sell  the 
building  on  a  low  down  payment  and  take 
the  payments  like  rent;  that  he  would  make 
a  decided  saving  on  his  capital  gains  tax  by 
selling  it  that  way,  and  that  he  would  get  a 
better  price  for  the  property  by  selling  it 
at  a  low  down  payment  than  he  would  if  he 
sold  it  for  cash.  Also,  I  explained  to  him 
there  was  a  possibility,  remote  as  it  might  be, 
that  the  purchasers  might  not  be  able  to 
complete  payments  and,  if  so,  he  would  get 
the  building  back  at  a  very  favorable  price. 

I  might  add  that  this  last  argument  was  not  ' 
the  one  that  sold  the  property  but  merely  an  ' 
additional  argument  which  helped  conclude  ' 
this  sale. 

The  result  was  a  sale;  the  tenant  was  ' 
happy,  the  owner  was  happy,  and  I  received  ' 
a  sales  commission.  The  sales  commission,  I  j 
might  add,  was  sufficient  to  cover  my  man 
agement  fee  for  about  a  ten-year  period  and 
the  building  had  been  pretty  much  of  a  man-  * 
agement  headache,  anyway. 


Developing  Sales  From  Management 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  DAVID  CHILDS 

David  Childs  of  Kansas  City  was  manag¬ 
ing  some  property  for  the  head  of  a  large 
industrial  concern  in  that  city.  The  com¬ 
pany  needed  to  expand  but  could  not  ex¬ 
pand  at  their  then  location.  They  had  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  some  land,  but  it 
was  a  great  deal  more  land  than  they  needed. 
They  employed  David  to  negotiate  for  the 
land  and  then  hired  him  to  sell  off  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  land  which  they  did  not  need.  If 
David  had  not  had  the  confidence  of  this 
owner,  built  up  over  a  period  of  years 
through  managing  his  property,  he  might 
not  have  had  the  chance  to  handle  this  very 
substantial  sales  transaction. 

THIS  ONE  IS  ON  FELIX  THOEREN 

At  lunch  the  other  day,  Felix  Thoeren  of 
Beverly  Hills  was  telling  me  of  a  couple  of 
sales  he  made  as  a  direct  result  of  managing 
property.  Some  years  ago  he  was  managing  a 
commercial  building,  and  in  conversation 
with  the  tenant  he  found  out  that  this  man 
wanted  to  sell  a  liquor  store  which  he 
owned.  Felix  obtained  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  business  and  found  a  very 
satisfactory  purchaser  at  a  very  satisfactory 
price  to  his  client.  The  time  came  when  the 
purchaser  of  the  liquor  store  decided  that 
because  of  certain  situations  which  had  de¬ 
veloped,  he  wanted  to  sell  the  property.  He 
called  Felix,  who  then  sold  the  store  to  an¬ 
other  property  manager  in  Los  Angeles  who 
operates  businesses  as  well  as  managing 
property.  So  by  being  a  manager,  Felix  made 
two  commissions  which  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make. 

FRED  MITCHELL’S  IDEA 

The  originator  of  the  following  idea,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  Fred  Mitchell  of 
San  Diego.  No  doubt  others  in  the  Institute 


have  used  the  same  idea  to  develop  sales,  but 
Fred  has  been  the  most  successful  of  the 
local  CPM’s  in  this  approach.  I  refer  to  the 
idea  of  creating  wealth. 

All  of  us  who  manage  property  success¬ 
fully  are  constantly  creating  added  wealth 
for  our  owners.  For  instance,  one  of  our  local 
CPM’s  recently  renovated  a  building,  spend¬ 
ing  $25,000.  He  increased  the  gross  income 
of  this  property  $1,000  per  month,  which 
will  return  the  entire  investment  to  the 
owner  in  twenty-five  months.  The  important 
thing  to  me  was  not  the  fact  that  he  made  a 
deal  which  returned  the  entire  investment  in 
a  reasonably  short  time,  but  that  $  1 ,000  per 
month  was  an  increase  in  the  actual  sales 
value  of  that  property— at  least  $100,000  on 
an  investment  of  $25,000. 

In  other  words,  the  manager  created  addi¬ 
tional  wealth  of  $75,000  for  the  owner.  He 
did  it  because  of  his  specialized  knowledge 
in  management  and  the  proper  way  to  invest 
the  money  to  create  the  most  advantage.  The 
owner  couldn’t  have  done  it  because  he 
didn’t  know  how. 

The  manager  then  was  able  to  offer  this 
property  for  sale  and  negotiate  a  deal  which 
meant  a  substantially  increased  profit  to  his 
owner.  He  then  earned  an  additional  com¬ 
mission  by  selling  another  property  back  to 
this  same  owner,  to  repeat  the  process. 

The  kernel  of  this  idea  is  that  the  owner 
was  not  interested  in  selling  his  property  at 
the  old  price  because  he  didn’t  think  that 
the  profit  was  sufficient,  but  at  the  new  price, 
he  was  interested.  He  liked  the  idea  of  re¬ 
peating  the  process. 

Fred  Mitchell  of  San  Diego  argues  that 
you  should  not  only  receive  a  management 
fee,  but  a  proportion  of  the  added  wealth 
which  you  create  for  the  owner.  Fred  proves 
that  the. idea  is  sound  by  actually  doing  it. 
This  is  not  only  creative  management  and 
creative  selling,  but  creative  thinking. 
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TWO  MORE  IDEAS 

There  are  two  more  areas  of  increasing  or 
developing  sales  through  management. 

The  first  is  selling  houses  to  apartment 
house  tenants.  While  I  do  not  recommend 
that  you  canvass  all  of  your  apartment  house 
tenants  to  make  sales,  I  do  suggest  that  you 
let  your  tenants  know  that  you  have  a  de¬ 
partment  which  sells  houses.  Why  let  some 
other  agent  take  your  apartment  house 
tenant  and  sell  him  a  house? 

The  second  area  of  developing  sales  is 
this.  Many  real  estate  men  hesitate  to  start 
a  management  department  because  it  means 
added  overhead.  Yet  they  sometimes  have 
an  opjxirtunity  to  sell  apartment  houses.  If 
they  sell  an  apartment  house  to  a  client  and 
he,  the  owner,  manages  it,  quite  often  it 
doesn’t  come  out  the  way  the  realtor  said  it 
would.  It  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  realtor;  it’s 
the  fault  of  the  owner  who  mismanaged  the 
property.  But  the  owner  blames  it  on  the 
realtor. 

Now,  for  this  reason,  many  real  estate 
men  have  found  that  it  is  not  only  practical 
but  successful,  from  their  standpoint,  to 
recommend  some  management  organization 
to  the  owner.  I  have  in  my  management 
portfolio  more  than  a  dozen  properties 
which  have  been  brought  to  me  by  real 
estate  salesmen.  We  have  then  managed  the 
property  for  the  owner  and,  in  many  cases. 


the  property  has  netted  more  than  the 
realtor  or  owner  expected.  As  a  result,  in 
stead  of  having  a  one-shot  sale,  the  realtor 
has  a  possibility  of  developing  further  sales 
to  that  man. 

My  agreement  with  the  real  estate  manat 
the  time  he  recommends  me  is  that  in  the 
event  there  is  any  discussion  about  the 
future  sale  of  the  property  or  future  pur¬ 
chases,  the  client  will  be  referred  back  to 
him. 

At  hrst  glance,  this  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
method  for  developing  sales,  but  quite  often 
you  will  find  that  the  property  which  the 
client  wants  is  a  property  which  you  have 
tied  up  exclusively.  So  you  get  one-half  the 
commission,  and  continue  with  the  property 
in  your  management  portfolio.  This  is 
better  than  a  full  commission  and  losing  the 
management.  In  many  cases  you  sell  a  prop 
erty,  out  of  your  management  portfolio.  But 
how  much  better  it  is  to  divide  the  commh 
sion  with  the  real  estate  man  and  let  him 
sell  the  property  back  to  one  of  your  man 
agement  clients. 

If  you  are  not  paying  careful  attention  to 
the  management  end  of  your  business  and 
to  the  value  of  being  a  CPM,  I  recommend 
heartily  that  you  give  it  proper  consider¬ 
ation,  for  it  will  pay  off  in  increased  business, 
increased  prohts,  and  increased  stature  for 
your  organization  among  realtors  and  the 
public. 


A  GOOD  JOB 

COMPLETED 

Last  summer,  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.  completed  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  70-year-old  Gusky  building  at  4th 
Ave.  and  Market  St.  in  Pittsburgh.  These  pictures 
show  what  has  happened  at  that  location— a  sadly 
obsolete  structure  returned  to  healthy  (and  hand¬ 
some)  life  by  an  astute  management  program  en¬ 
gineered  by  a  CPM.  A  full  account  of  this  work  was 
published  in  the  Spring  1952  issue  of  the  Journal 
(pp.  175-180). 

Note  especially  the  open  sidewalk  passage  under 
the  building  along  the  ground-floor  level,  at  left  in 
photograph.  This  is  an  innovation  introduced  by 
Thorpe  in  answer  to  a  streetwidening  plan  by  the 
city  for  4th  Ave.  Instead  of  having  to  cut  into  the 
building  when  this  street-widening  is  done,  side¬ 
walk  space  has  already  been  provided,  within  the 
building  itself.  Thorpe  figured  this  scheme  would 
save  the  city  one-fourth  in  estimated  damage  and 
repair  expenses.  City  planners  enthusiastically 
agreed.  It  stands  as  an  important  precedent. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 
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The  experience  of  VA  in  guaranteeing  loans  for  veterans  is  well 
known,  but  little  has  been  said  about  the  sale  and  management  of 
properties  by  VA  as  a  result  of  defaults  in  guaranteed  loans.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  useful  review  of  VA’s  sales  and  management  policies. 


REAL  ESTATE  PRACTICES  OF  THE 
VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
by  George  Reynolds 


Up  to  the  present  time,  over  3,000,000 
loans,  totalling  almost  $19,000,000,000,  have 
been  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  VA. 
About  96  per  cent  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
these  loans  are  home  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  homes  for  vet¬ 
erans.  The  remaining  4  per  cent  are  farm 
loans  and  business  loans.  The  volume  of 
property  acquisitions  is  approximately  in 
the  same  ratio. 

VA'S  OUTSTANDING  RECORD 

VA’s  experience  with  home  loans  has 
been  gratifying,  and  has  established  beyond 
all  expectations  the  soundness  of  loans  made 
to  veterans.  Undoubtedly,  the  country’s  con¬ 
tinuing  prwperity  and  the  consequent 
steady  improvement  in  the  real  estate  mar¬ 
ket  have  been  major  factors  in  the  enviable 
record  which  has  been  achieved.  However, 
the  attitude  of  the  veteran  home  owner  to¬ 
ward  his  obligations  is  a  principal  factor 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  l.et  us  look 
at  the  record  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  August 
1952.  More  than  2,800,000  home  loans  have 
been  guaranteed  to  date.  Claims  have  been 


Mk.  Rkynocds  is  chief  of  VA's  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  Loan  Guaranty  Service. 


j-aid  in  about  14,000  of  these  loans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  37,000  home  loans  were  in  default,  but 
based  on  VA’s  past  experience,  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  this  figure  will  re¬ 
sult  in  claim  payments  and  in  property 
acquisitions. 

VA  had  acquired  8246  properties,  and 
had  sold  6645.  Through  the  acquisition  and 
sale  of  these  properties,  a  substantial  portion 
of  VA’s  claim  payments  has  been  recovered. 
The  sale  of  properties  previously  securing 
first  mortgage  home,  farm  and  business 
loans  resulted  in  a  net  recovery  of  about 
74  per  cent  of  VA’s  guaranty  liability,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  sales  brokers’  commissions 
and  all  other  direct  disbursements  in  con 
nection  with  these  properties.  Through  the 
sale  of  properties  which  had  been  acquired 
by  VA  through  defaulted  second  mortgage 
loans,  VA  made  a  net  recovery  of  about  83 
per  cent  of  its  guaranty  liability.  In  consider¬ 
ing  these  recoveries,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  average  guaranty  outstanding 
on  all  VA  loans  was  about  50  per  cent, 
whereas  second  mortgage  loans  had  gen¬ 
erally  been  guaranteed  for  100  per  cent. 
I'here  were  1537  owned  properties  on  hand. 
About  one-fourth  of  that  number  was  sub 
ject  to  outstanding  redemption  rights. 
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VA’S  MANAGEMENT  AND  SALES  POLICY 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  learn 
just  how  VA  undertakes  the  acquisition, 
management  and  sale  of  these  properties. 
In  a  nutshell,  these  activities  are  conducted 
largely  through  normal  trade  channels,  and 
local  facilities,  with  a  minimum  of  paper 
work.  VA  utilizes  the  services  of  lcx:al  bro¬ 
kers  in  carrying  out  its  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  activities,  of  local  lawyers,  title  or  ab¬ 
stract  companies,  in  connection  with  the 
legal  work  or  its  property  management  op¬ 
erations,  particularly  in  the  examination  of 
title  preceding  acquisition  by  VA  and  in 
the  closing  of  sales.  For  such  legal  services, 
VA  pays  commissions  and  fees  at  rates  which 
are  customary. 

The  loan  guaranty  program,  including 
property  management,  is  administered  by 
VA  through  68  regional  offices.  Through 
these  offices,  V'A  keeps  informed  on  local 
conditions  and  is  able  to  act  promptly.  It  is 
V.\’s  policy  to  give  each  of  these  offices  all 
authority  required  to  deal  promptly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  in  all  matters  relating  to  acquired 
properties.  Toward  this  end,  21  of  these 
offices  are  now  authorized  to  establish  sales 
prices,  to  negotiate  sales  and  generally  to 
render  final  decisions  in  all  other  matters 
arising  in  the  ownership  of  property,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  securing  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  VA’s  central  office.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  offices,  such  authority  will  be  extended 
as  soon  as  the  volume  of  accpiisitions  war¬ 
rants  augmenting  the  salaried  staff  of  these 
offices  with  property  management  person¬ 
nel.  In  the  meantime,  sales  offers  are 
promptly  reviewed  in  the  central  office  and 
their  submission  t<J  Washington  does  not 
cause  undue  delays. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of  salaried 
employees  and  the  scattered  location  of 
properties,  frecjuently  at  considerable  dis¬ 


tances  from  the  regional  office,  the  V^A  at  the 
outset  of  its  operations  decided  to  conduct 
its  sale  and  management  activities  largely 
through  the  facilities  of  local  brokers.  The 
selection  and  appointment  of  brokers  who 
are  to  serve  VA  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  loan  guaranty  officer.  Brokers  are  ap¬ 
pointed  as  V.\-approved  sales  brokers  or  VA 
management  brokers  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience,  reputation  and  other  factors, 
with  the  view  of  securing  for  VA  responsible 
and  effective  local  representation.  In  most 
regional  areas,  the  roster  of  VA  approved 
brokers  is  adequate  for  \^A’s  present  needs. 

VA  pays  commissions  generally  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prevailing  local  rate  for  the 
sale  and  management  of  its  acquired  prop¬ 
erties.  A  total  of  6645  sales  was  reached  by 
August  31,  1952,  sales  prices  amounting  to 
$42,600,000.  V.A  paid  sales  commissions 
amounting  to  $1,950,000,  an  average  of 
about  4!/^  per  cent.  It  will  be  apparent  from 
these  figures  that  all  but  a  fraction  of  these 
sales  were  effected  with  the  assistance  of  lo¬ 
cal  brokers. 

Under  Section  509  of  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  broad 
authority  to  sell  property  acquired  in  the 
administration  of  the  G.  I.  loan  program, 
and  he  may  sell  these  properties  by  nego¬ 
tiated  contracts  without  following  normal 
government  practices  requiring  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  sealed  bids.  V.A’s  sales  methods, 
therefore,  are  those  customarily  used  in  the 
locality.  Preference  is  given  to  veterans  de¬ 
siring  to  purchase  V.A  properties. 

Acquired  properties  are  priced  on  the 
basis  of  appraisals,  generally  made  by  local 
fee  appraisers,  and  of  opinions  of  value  sub¬ 
mitted  by  lot  al  brokers.  They  are  exposed 
to  the  sales  market  by  the  issuance  of  sales 
listings  to  a  number  of  approved  sides 
brokers.  Subject  to  rare  exceptions,  there 
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are  no  exclusive  sales  listings.  While  VA  can¬ 
not  undertake  to  issue  listings  to  brokers 
who  are  not  on  VA’s  roster,  it  will  consider 
purchase  offers  from  any  broker,  and  will 
pay  the  full  commission  to  the  broker  who 
brought  in  the  prospect.  VA  prefers  sales  for 
all  cash.  Our  experience  indicates  that  the 
majority  of  cash  sales  are  to  veterans  v/ho 
are  financed  by  G.  I.  loans. 

The  sale  of  VA  properties  should  appeal 
to  all  brokers.  The  property  is  free  and  clear 
of  mortgage  liens,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  refinancing  at  considerable  cost  and 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  If  outside 
lending  agencies  are  unwilling  to  finance 
the  sale,  VA  will  take  back  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  or  installment  contract  for  any  re¬ 
sponsible  purchaser  with  a  reasonable  down 
payment.  About  18  per  cent  of  all  sales  have 
been  transacted  for  cash.  On  the  term  sales, 
down  payments  have  averaged  1 1 .8  per  cent. 
The  terms  of  payment  are  liberal,  with  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  amortized 
over  periods  of  1 5  years  or  more  by  monthly 
payments,  including  principal,  interest  at 
the  prevailing  rate,  taxes  and  insurance. 
There  is  no  expense  to  the  purchaser  for  the 
preparation  of  the  contract  of  sale,  or  of  the 
closing  instruments,  nor  for  the  closing  of 
the  sale,  and  generally  the  property  is  va¬ 
cant,  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  purchaser. 
VA  has  developed  standard  forms  of  con¬ 
tract  of  sale  and  closing  instruments  which 
are  based  on  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  locality.  Sales  offers  are  submitted 
by  the  broker  to  the  regional  office  and 
are  considered  promptly.  Sales  commissions 
are  payable  immediately  after  closing. 


It  is  the  general  policy  of  VA  to  offer  ac 
quired  properties  for  sale  at  current  market 
prices  and  not  to  defer  sales  in  expectation 
of  a  possible  increase  in  values.  Such  offer 
ings  may  be  deferred,  however,  where  there 
is  a  lack  of  buyer  demand  at  acceptable 
prices.  In  such  instances,  the  property  will 
be  rented  pending  an  improvement  in  the 
real  estate  market.  The  management  oi 
these  properties,  as  well  as  of  properties 
held  vacant  for  immediate  sale,  is  turned 
over  to  a  local  management  broker.  This 
broker  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
inspecting  the  property  periodically,  pre 
venting  damage  by  vandalism,  maintaining 
the  premises  and  supervising  such  repairs  as 
VA  might  deem  desirable  to  enhance  the 
salability  or  rentability  of  the  property.  Re 
pairs  are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids  submitted  by  local  contractors.  In  con 
nection  with  rental  property,  the  manage 
ment  broker  secures  tenants,  collects  rents, 
and  arranges  for  heat  and  other  services 
which  VA  may  be  required  to  furnish  as 
landlord  in  a  multi-unit  property.  For  these 
services,  VA  pays  commissions  based  on  the 
prevailing  local  rates.  The  management 
broker  is  expected  to  cooperate  with  sales 
brokers  in  making  the  property  readily 
available  for  inspection  by  prospective  pur 
chasers. 

V^A  recognizes  that  the  success  of  its  sales 
activities,  and  the  proper  maintenance  of 
its  acquired  properties,  are  dependent  in  a 
large  measure  on  the  cooperation  of  brokers. 
A  fine  relationship  has  been  developed 
which  has  proved  mutually  satisfactory  and 
profitable. 


When  a  building  changes  ownership,  there’s  an  important  obligation 
that  very  easily  could  be  overlooked.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 


I 


THE  FORGOTTEN  EMPLOYEES 

by  George  Bradford  Simmons 


Were  you  ever  out  of  a  job?  Were  you  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  time?  Children?  Or  over  sixty? 
Not  nice  to  think  about. 

Even  in  the  office  building  business, 
which  most  of  us  think  of  as  giving  steady 
employment,  here’s  what  can  happen. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  the  owners  of  a 
well-known  office  building  in  the  East  were 
approached  by  people  ready  to  buy.  These 
people  had  money  and  they  meant  business. 
Many  of  us  have  been  through  that.  I  hope 
some  of  you  have  made  money  that  way. 
You  enjoyed  it,  didn’t  you?  So  did  these  peo¬ 
ple-owners  and  buyers,  keyed  up  and  hard 
bargainers. 

Finally  they  got  together  with  their  law¬ 
yers,  engineers,  mortgagees,  title  men,  and 
their  secretaries.  They  reviewed  the  oper¬ 
ating  statements  and  checked  all  the  leases 
and  rearranged  their  insurance  policies  and 
argued  about  a  hundred  details  and  finally 
agreed.  All  the  papers  were  signed,  sealed 
and  covered  with  record  stamps.  Then 
everybody  shook  hands  and  went  home. 

But  the  sellers,  happy  with  a  nice  profit, 
and  the  buyers,  thrilled  with  a  fine  new 
ownership,  had  forgotten  something. 

I'here  were  ’about  fifty  employees  work¬ 
ing  in  that  building— charwomen,  elevator 


This  thoughtful  essay  came  to  the  Journal 
through  the  good  offices  of  E.  Randolph  Wootton, 
president  of  irkm’5  Baltimore  chapter.  George  B. 
Simmons,  its  author,  is  an  office  building  manager 
of  many  years’  experience. 


girls,  porters,  and  maintenance  men;  nice 
people,  honest,  hard  working.  Many  of  them 
had  a  real  sense  of  pride  in  “their”  building 
and  in  their  jobs.  Many  had  worked  there 
five  years,  many  ten,  some  twenty,  and  two 
or  three  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years— their 
entire  working  lives.  The  Forgotten  Em¬ 
ployees. 

The  day  after  the  sale  these  people  were 
all  there  as  usual.  They  didn’t  even  know 
there  had  been  a  change.  And  somebody 
said:  “What  about  these  people?  Some  of 
them  have  only  a  year  or  two  of  work  left. 
And  others  will  be  forced  to  quit,  from  year 
to  year.  What  about  these  people?” 

.\nd  the  new  owners  said,  “Why,  look 
here!  We  didn’t  buy  the  company,  we 
bought  the  real  estate.  We  haven’t  taken 
over  the  obligation  of  the  former  owners. 
This  was  never  mentioned.  We  hope  every 
one  of  these  people  will  work  for  us  in  their 
presents  job,  but  their  employment  with  us 
starts  with  the  date  we  took  title  to  the 
building.  We  have  no  obligation  to  them 
before  that  date.”  And  legally  they  were 
right. 

It  was  a  rough  situation.  There  had  been 
no  pension  plan  or  previous  precedent  set 
by  the  old  company.  If  you  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  a  managing  capacity,  work¬ 
ing  with  these  people  as  employees  and 
f  riends,  over  the  years,  you  would  have  had 
some  bad  hours. 

But  here’s  where  the  thrill  conies  in!  The 
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former  owners  were  business  men,  intelli¬ 
gent,  experienced,  and  tough  traders;  they 
had  no  legal  obligation  whatever.  But  they 
faced  the  issue  and  met  it  squarely.  They  set 
up  a  “separation  fund”  and  bought  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  be  set  aside  for  these  former 
employees,  in  amounts  varying  with  length 
of  service,  to  be  given  them  when  their  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  new  owners  terminates. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  “for¬ 


gotten  employees”  in  American  business,  I 
fancy.  I  wonder  how  many  have  been  met  as 
squarely  as  that.  And  I  suggest  this  as  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  in  mind,  when  you  buy  or  sell 
an  office  building  or  apartment  house.  Em 
ployees  are  not  legally  transferred  with  the 
title  to  real  estate,  and  no  legal  obligation 
may  be  involved.  But  there’s  a  moral  obliga 
tion  that  no  American  should  turn  his  back 
upon,  as  these  owners  showed. 


i 


UAIMTEMAMCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Snow  removal 

My  main  concern  is  cleaning  the  sidewalks;  the 
snow  can  be  piled  on  the  lawn.  I  am  interested 
in  any  means  of  doing  this,  mechanical  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  you  have  found  to  be  satisfactory.  At 
present,  we  are  using  a  tractor,  jeep  and  small 
self-propelled  snow  blower.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Bolt 

Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc. 

The  only  other  method  we  have  tried  is 
the  one  we  use  out  on  the  farm— a  manure 
loader  on  the  front  of  a  tractor.  This  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  driveways  and  lanes,  but  is 
pretty  hard  on  fences  hidden  in  the  drifts. 
Anybody  know  of  any  others? 

Aluminum  coating  value 

A  letter  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  asks  if 
it  is  of  real  value  to  coat  a  built-up  roof  with 
aluminum  colored  coating  and  how  much 
insulation  this  gives  the  building. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  an  aluminum 
coating  on  a  built-up  roof  does  afford  insula¬ 
tion  to  the  building  in  both  directions.  The 
degree  of  insulation  value  as  compared  to 
cost  depends  somewhat  on  the  type  of  build¬ 
ing.  A  theater  building,  with  high  cost  of 
summer  insulation  from  heat  and  high  cost 
of  heating  loss  in  the  winter,  might  find  it 
far  more  profitable  to  apply  an  aluminum 
coating  than  would  a  multi-story  office  build¬ 
ing.  As  with  all  maintenance,  cost  as  com¬ 


pared  to  value  received  must  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor. 

“Aluminized”  roof  coatings  can  have  a 
substantial  beneficial  effect  when  applied 
over  built-up  roofs.  Properly  compounded 
coatings  contain  sufficient  amounts  of  alumi¬ 
num  leafing  powders  to  shield  the  underly¬ 
ing  asphalts  and  felts  from  damaging  actinic 
rays  of  the  sun.  Oxidation  of  those  materials 
is  thus  inhibited  and  escape  of  vital  oils  is 
slowed,  tending  to  preserve  life  and  plia¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  membrane. 

Insulation  value  is  also  afforded.  Newly 
applied  aluminized  roof  coatings  should 
have  a  reflectivity  for  radiant  heat  of  about 
50  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  as  compared  to 
about  5  per  cent  for  black  surface  roofing. 
On  hot  sunny  days,  it  has  been  reported  that 
roof  surface  temperatures  have  been  lowered 
from  10  to  25  degrees  by  use  of  aluminized 
coatings.  This,  of  course,  would  be  echoed 
in  lower  temperature  of  the  roof  mass,  of 
the  air  layer  immediately  under  the  roof 
and  in  the  average  room  temperature  itself. 
The  amount  of  lowering  of  room  temper¬ 
ature  would  vary  with  the  amount  of  in¬ 
sulation  already  incorporated  in  the  roof 
structure.  Greatest  differential  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  realized  on  an  uninsulated  roof  deck. 

As  mentioned  before,  besides  the  reflec¬ 
tivity  of  radiant  heat  in  the  summer,  there 
is  a  saving  of  heat  loss  in  the  winter.  Just  as 
there  is  reflection  of  heat  in  the  summer 
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back  towards  the  out-of-doors,  there  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  heat  in  the  winter  back  into  the 
building,  creating  an  unmeasured  saving  in 
fuel  costs. 

Maintenance  and  public  opinion 

One  is  always  inclined  to  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  particular  field  than  in  any 
others  and  is  quite  likely  to  put  undue  im¬ 
portance  ufKjn  that  particular  phase  of  the 
total  operation.  For  example,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  in  property  management  have  not 
done  anywhere  near  as  good  a  job  of  creating 
favorable  public  opinion  for  the  building 
owner  as  we  could  have  done.  The  longevity 
of  rent  control  provides  the  necessary  proof 
of  lack  of  backing.  Just  for  example,  let  us 
consider  one  or  two  things  that  are  done  in 
other  industries  which  could  conceivably 
create  far  more  favorable  public  opinion  for 
building  owners. 

The  “open  house”  idea  is  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
property  management  companies  have  not 
held  open  house  at  some  time  in  all  the 
buildings  under  their  control.  What  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  would  be  provided  by  tours 
of  the  basements,  heating  plants,  etc.,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  intricacies  of  maintenance  (and 
the  expenses  of  maintenance).  From  an  in¬ 
ternal  standpoint,  it  could  offer  a  tremen¬ 
dous  incentive  for  a  pre-cleanup  campaign 
as  long  as  a  month  in  advance. 

The  open  house  idea  could  be  further 
carried  out  by  a  special  invitation  from  the 
building  manager  to  take  a  new  tenant  on  a 
tour  of  the  building  soon  after  he  becomes 
a  tenant.  During  this  personal  tour,  the  new 
tenant  could  see  for  himself  how  careful  you 
were  about  his  health— and  how  much  it 
costs  to  do  it.  The  average  tenant,  quite  ob¬ 
viously,  has  absolutely  no  thought  of  the 
tuckpointing,  exterior  painting,  the  new 
roofs,  the  hall  decorating,  carpets,  cost  of 


heating,  etc.  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  such 
parallels  as,  “It  takes  the  rent  of  your  apart¬ 
ment  and  seven  others  for  a  year  just  to  pro¬ 
vide  carpets  in  the  halls,  salaries  for  elevator 
operators,”  etc. 

The  accumulative  effect  of  this  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  over  a  period  of  years  would  be  tre¬ 
mendous.  Many  thousands  of  persons  have 
never  lived  and  never  will  live  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  house.  Only  through  property  man¬ 
agers  bringing  maintenance  costs  to  their  at¬ 
tention  will  they  ever  come  to  a  realization 
that  the  property  owner  is  not  making  a  for¬ 
tune  every  week.  And  what  better  way  to 
spread  the  good  word  about  the  necessity 
and  the  advantages  of  the  certified  property 
manager  than  by  proving  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  CPM  and  the  individual  operator 
to  thousands  of  people  a  year?  The  mainte¬ 
nance  man  may  tend  to  over-simplify  the 
problem  of  selling  property  management 
services,  but  it  seems  to  this  maintenance 
man  as  if  competition  were  not  between 
property  managers  and  property  managers, 
but  between  property  managers  and  an  un¬ 
informed  public  of  property  owners. 

If  any  readers  have  tried  these  things  or 
do  try  them  in  the  future,  I  will  be  greatly 
interested  in  the  results. 

Electrical  plugs  and  splicers 

The  new  plastic  male  electrical  plugs  and 
splicers  should  certainly  cut  down  the  cost 
of  maintenance  labor,  the  blowing  of  fuses, 
and  fire  hazards  that  are  so  common  in  the 
old  type  of  plugs.  General  Electric,  for  one, 
has  put  out  a  plastic  plug  and  wire  splicer 
that  uses  the  common  number  18  plastic  or 
rubber  covered  parallel  electric  cord.  You 
simply  shove  the  end  of  the  cord  into  a  slot 
in  either  of  the  fittings,  push  down  on  a 
lever,  and  contact  is  immediate.  No  removal 
of  insulation  or  fooling  around  is  necessary. 
Cords  can  be  lengthened,  shortened,  or  re- 
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placed  with  a  splicer  with  no  difficulty.  We 
have  standardized  all  these  plugs  and  splic¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  rubber  or  plastic  parallel  cord, 
for  some  time.  Even  if  one  of  your  tenants 
trips  across  a  cord  and  pulls  it  out  of  the 
socket,  the  wires  will  not  strip  to  the  point 
where  they  can  contact  each  other  and  blow 
a  fuse  or  possibly  even  start  a  fire. 

Built-up  coal  room 

We  were  interested  in  a  building  which 
I  just  recently  installed  a  tilted  wood  built-up 
I  floor  in  the  coal  room.  The  owner  stated  that 
i  he  figured  it  saved  him  a  tremendous 
I  amount  of  time,  not  only  in  walking  into  the 
coal  room  after  the  coal,  but  in  cleaning  the 
coal  dust  off  his  shoes  after  leaving  the  coal 
room. 

The  boards  were  treated  with  fireproofing 
compound  and  were  installed  in  sections  so 
that  they  could  be  removed  for  cleaning  un¬ 
derneath  each  summer.  Personally,  we 
would  rather  have  seen  this  floor  built  up 
inconcrete  so  that  it  funneled  the  coal  down 
to  the  entrance  of  the  coal  room,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  save  many  hours  and  make  a  much 
cleaner  basement. 

Redesigned  furniture 

If  you  have  your  own  furniture  uphol¬ 
sterer  in  your  building  or  have  a  regular 
furniture  upholsterer  who  does  work  for 
your  furnished  buildings,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  possi¬ 
bility'  of  the  actual  redesign  of  furniture 
that  is  being  reupholstered  out  from  the 
framework.  In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  far  more  modern  appearance  to  an 
old  sofa  merely  by  cutting  off  the  long  legs 
and  putting  short  square  blocks  in  their 
place.  Just  bringing  the  sofa  closer  to  the 
floor  creates  an  illusion  of  contemporary 
design.  The  removal  of  old  woodwork, 
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straightening  of  curves,  and  a  striving  for 
simplicity  in  design  can  do  wonders  for 
much  of  the  old  gingerbread  furniture 
now  found  in  so  many  apartment  hotels. 
But  remember  when  you  do  this  that  the 
upholsterer  may  not  be  a  designer.  There¬ 
fore,  don’t  leave  the  decision  as  to  designing 
entirely  up  to  him. 

Personality 

Maintenance  work  should  definitely  work 
toward  the  creation  of  personality.  While  re¬ 
doing  furniture,  as  in  the  preceding  item,  is 
one  method,  it  is  quite  possible,  even  in  a 
comparatively  small  walkup  apartment,  to 
achieve  personality,  both  interior  and  exte¬ 
rior.  It  may  even  be  desirable  to  have  the 
decorating  in  one  stairwell  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  decorating  in  another  stair¬ 
well  in  order  to  achieve  variety  and  cater  to 
different  tastes.  While  some  maintenance 
men  will  cringe  at  the  thought  of  two  or 
three  different  types  of  stair  carpeting  in  one 
24-apartment  building,  this  innovation  may 
sometimes  put  across  a  sale  that  might  other¬ 
wise  not  be  made. 

‘^Mo  Blinld^  fiuorescents 

Just  introduced  by  GE  is  a  new  “watch 
dog”  no-blink  starter.  This  starter,  fitte*^ 
into  the  fixture,  will  turn  the  lamp  off  as 
soon  as  it  wears  itself  out  to  the  point  where 
it  begins  to  blink.  The  starter  can  be  used  as 
a  replacement  for  old  starters  as  they  wear 
out,  and  is  specified  as  standard  equipment 
in  new  fixtures.  Even  though  you  turn  on 
the  lamp  switch  again,  the  lamp  will  not  go 
on  until  a  red  reset  button  in  the  starter  has 
been  pushed  after  the  replacement  of  the 
worn-out  fluorescent  lamp. 

So  far  so  good.  But  GE  has  also  just  de¬ 
signed  a  new  “rapid  start”  fluorescent  light 
bulb  which  eliminates  the  need  for  a  starter. 
In  selling  new  fixtures,  therefore,  the  GE 
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representative  is  faced  by  a  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  problem.  Does  he  sell  a  fixture 
that  does  not  use  a  starter  but  uses  the  “rapid 
start”  lamp,  or  does  he  sell  a  fixture  with  a 
starter,  so  that  the  customer  can  use  the  old- 
type  lamp  bulb  with  a  “watch  dog”  no-blink 
starter? 

Apparently  there  are  problems  in  every 
business. 

Winter  checks 

Winter  is  a  particularly  good  time  to 
check  for  exterior  doors  in  stairwells  that 
don’t  shut  tight,  radiator  leaks,  and  over¬ 
heating  of  building  as  indicated  by  many 
open  windows.  Such  quick  spot  checks  are 
ready  indicators  of  the  thoroughness  of 
building  maintenance  and  operation. 

Soil  conditioners 

Soil  conditioners  continue  to  hold  the 
limelight  in  the  field.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
there  are  at  least  20  different  soil  condition¬ 
ing  products  being  made  by  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers.  Only  two  of  these  are 
powder,  the  others  being  divided  equally 
between  flake-type  and  liquid-type  condi¬ 
tioners.  With  so  many  different  products  to 
choose  from,  it  is  important  to  know  the  per¬ 
centage  of  active  ingredient  that  you  are 
buying  for  your  dollar.  They  vary  greatly. 


Silicone  water  repellents 

Dow  Corning  has  put  out  a  new  member 
of  the  silicone  family  which  is  an  exception 
ally  good  water  repellent  coating  for  brick 
or  masonry  buildings.  When  applied  to  the 
masonry,  the  silicone  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  surface  and  by  preventing  the  absor{> 
tion  of  water  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
efflorescence  caused  by  the  leaching  out  of 
sodium  sulfate  in  the  brick  wall.  Because  the 
surface  is  so  repellent,  staining  and  spotting 
are  also  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  repellent  covers  from  100  to  300 
square  feet  per  gallon,  depending  upon  the 
porosity  of  the  surface,  and  can  be  applied 
with  either  paint  spraying  equipment  or 
even  a  garden  spray.  While  the  manufac 
turers  claim  that  it  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush,  this  is  probably  not  the  best  method. 
It  is  said  to  keep  walls  clean  and  water- 
repellent  for  about  five  years. 

As  more  and  more  buildings  are  built 
which  are  immediately  taken  over  by  prop 
erty  managers,  the  value  of  the  silicon  water 
repellents  increases.  The  type  of  efflores^ 
cence  mentioned  here  occurs  particularly  in 
new  buildings,  as  contrasted  to  the  efflores^ 
cence  that  results  from  leaking  coping,  etc. 
in  old  buildings,  where  the  bricks  are  under 
going  a  process  of  aging. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 


SURVEYS,  AND  A 
PROPERTY  MANA 


Article  Reviews 

From  Skyscraper  Management, 

September  1952 

“Striking  Innovations  in  1951  Experience 
Exchange  Report”  announces  a  radical 
change  in  the  data  presented  by  this  valu¬ 
able  annual  study  prepared  each  year  by  the 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers.  The  Experience  Exchange 
Report  is  an  analysis  of  office  building  oper¬ 
ating  data,  compiled  regularly  from  state¬ 
ments  furnished  by  office  buildings  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  the  only  study  of  its  kind 
and  the  experience  data  it  reflects  is  of  great 
value  to  property  managers.  Probably  one 
of  its  most  important  factors  is  that  it  has 
been  published  continuously  for  the  past 
thirty-two  years,  presenting  an  unbroken  se¬ 
ries  of  studies  of  the  income  and  expense  ex¬ 
perience  of  office  buildings.  It  has  always 
been  done  with  care  and  integrity  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  statistical  information  on  office  buildings 
available. 

With  the  1951  report  comes  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  type  of  information  presented 
in  the  report.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
established  items,  this  report  now  includes 
a  further  breakdown  to  show  the  age  of  the 
buildings  reporting.  The  classification  of 
buildings  for  this  purpose  cover  those  under 
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10  years,  those  10  to  25  years,  25  to  40,  and 
those  over  40  years.  Another  new  item  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  first  time  in  the  1951  report 
is  a  scale  of  operations  based  on  height  as 
measured  by  stories  and  broken  down  into 
five  different  ranges.  A  third  first-time  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  breakdown  by  rentable  area 
brackets. 

This  additional  information  has  already 
brought  to  light  several  significant  conclu¬ 
sions  for  managers  with  office  buildings  in 
their  portfolios. 

#  #  # 

“Chicago’s  Percentage  Lease  Study,” 
page  5,  releases  tlm  results  of  the  19th  an¬ 
nual  percentage  lease  study  of  the  Building 
Managers’  Association  of  Chicago.  This 
study,  made  by  the  Association’s  Store  Leas¬ 
ing  Committee,  is  based  on  more  than  400 
leases  in  the  central  business  district  of 
Chicago  and  in  outlying  and  suburban 
shopping  areas. 

Several  significant  changes  in  the  trend  of 
store  occupancies  are  reflected  in  this  study 
as  well  as  the  changes  in  the  percentage  fig¬ 
ure  itself  for  the  standard  type  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

#  #  * 

“Comprehensive  50-Year  Office  Building 
Survey,”  page  6,  is  the  report  on  the  results 
of  a  survey  made  by  the  Economic  Surveys 
Committee  and  the  Research  Department 
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of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York.  Into 
the  pages  of  this  report  is  packed  a  complete 
statistical  record,  broken  down  by  districts, 
of  all  office  building  construction  in  Man¬ 
hattan  since  1901.  It  covers  such  factors  as 
a  detailed  inventory  of  the  amount  of 
square  feet  of  space  existing,  age  of  build¬ 
ings,  size  of  buildings,  rentable  area  in 
square  feet,  number  of  stores,  and  so  on. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  obtain 
an  inventory  of  the  office  building  stock  in 
the  city  by  districts  or  areas  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  present  conditions  and  needs. 
With  this  information  available,  the  areas 
needing  new  construction  are  readily 
known;  or  where  the  detailed  information 
reveals  a  sufficient  stock  of  well-constructed 
buildings,  but  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  out¬ 
moded,  a  modernization  program  can  be 
planned. 

While  this  study  applies  to  New  York 
City,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  managers  in 
other  communities forcomparison  purposes, 
and  can  assist  them  in  developing  similar 
studies  as  to  the  amount,  state,  and  needs  of 
the  office  building  stock  in  their  cities. 

From  The  Appraisal  Journal, 

July  1952 

“What  makes  an  Office  Building  Click?” 
by  F.  C.  Boler,  manager  of  the  Office  Build¬ 
ings  Department,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  points  out  very  convincingly 
that  the  income  of  a  building  depends  upon 
its  management. 

While  this  article  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  appraiser  the  factors 


in  office  building  operations  which  underlie 
a  valid  estimate  of  value,  Mr.  Boler  presents 
a  very  effective  analysis  of  office  building  op 
erations  and  management.  It  is  his  conten 
tion  that  the  income  producing  ability  of  the 
building  is  dependent  solely  and  directly 
upon  its  management.  In  substantiating  his 
thesis,  the  author  goes  into  considerable  de 
tail  with  regard  to  the  various  aspects  of  of¬ 
fice  building  operations,  techniques,  and 
services.  It  is  this  analysis  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  find  highly  interesting 
and  probably  valuable. 

Since  Mr.  Boler  is  responsible  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing,  selling,  leasing,  and  operating  of 
the  company’s  office  building  properties,  his 
ideas  and  opinions  carry  weight. 

#  #  * 

“Effects  of  Non-white  Purchases  on  Mar¬ 
ket  Prices  of  Residences”  by  Luigi  M.  Laur- 
enti,  is  a  study  of  the  price  behavior  of 
single-family  residences  in  selected  areas  of 
San  Francisco  which  have  experienced  nerv 
non-white  home  ownership  and  occupancy. 
This  paper  is  the  preliminary  report  of  a 
study  begun  early  in  1951  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research,  Real  Estate  Research  Proj 
ect.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
The  research  underlying  this  report  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  manner  conforming  to 
the  best  statistical  and  analytical  methods 
used  today.  Its  findings  are  important  since 
they  seem  to  shatter  a  few  of  the  myths 
which  have  always  surrounded  this  prob¬ 
lem. 


Xew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

grace  SEBASTIAN 
Sacramento,  California 

Born,  Sumerall,  Mississippi,  November  ii,  1907; 
partner  of  Sebastian  Realty  firm;  principle  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  management  of  court  type  com¬ 
bined  residential  and  office  units;  has  also  had 
experience  in  brokerage,  fee  appraising  and  financ¬ 
ing  of  homes  and  business  property;  has  taken 
courses  in  appraising,  accounting,  salesmanship  and 
management;  she  is  a  broker  member  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Real  Estate  Board  and  holds  offices  in  the 
Sacramento  Chapter  of  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers,  Women’s  Division  of  C.R.E.A.,  and 
Women’s  Council  of  NAREB  in  California;  also  be¬ 
longs  to  Toastmistress  Club,  Women’s  Forum  and 
Republican  Women’s  Club;  has  given  talks  and 
participated  in  panel  discussions  before  civic  groups, 
real  estate  boards  and  other  organizations;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  state  of  California. 

OWEN  H.  WARD 
Sacramento,  California 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California,  December  1,  1918; 
property  manager  for  Eugene  L.  Williams  &  Co.; 
manages  residential  properties,  apartment  houses, 
stores  and  garages;  has  been  a  licensed  salesman 
since  1946,  and  a  licensed  insurance  solicitor  since 
1941;  attended  Sacramento  Junior  College,  Healds 
Business  College  and  Stanford  University  Business 
Schobl;  holds  an  associate  membership  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  Real  Estate  Board;  he  is  also  a  member  of 
Sacramento  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Safety  Council,  Travelers  Aid  Society  and 
other  local  clubs;  professional  territory  covers  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Sacramento  County,  California. 

OLIVER  A.  TALMAGE 
San  Francisco,  California 

Born,  Brownsville,  Texas,  April  15,  1920;  general 
partner,  DeWolf  Realty  Co.,  Ltd.;  prior  to  present 


position,  he  was  self-employed  in  real  estate  and 
insurance  business;  now  manages  apartment  houses 
and  commercial  buildings;  also  experienced  in 
brokerage  field;  attended  University  of  California 
Extension  classes,  studying  real  estate  and  insur¬ 
ance;  has  had  experience  in  training  salesmen;  he  is 
a  broker  member  of  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board,  vice-president  of  Golden  Gate  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  member  of  San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  professional  territory  covers  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  California. 

RICHARD  F.  LEACH 
Pueblo,  Colorado 

Born,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  February  6,  1914;  vice- 
president  of  Leach  Realty  Company;  manages  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial  and  farm  property;  has  had 
experience  in  brokerage,  financing  and  developing 
properties;  has  studied  business  law;  holds  broker 
membership  in  Pueblo  Board  of  Realtors;  he  is 
past-president  and  director  of  Colorado  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and  past  director  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  past  vice-commander  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion;  professional  territory  covers  Southern 
Colorado. 

JOHN  Q.  AUKWARD 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington^  D.  C.,  July  28,  1925;  holds  posi¬ 
tion  of  maintenance  manager  for  Shannon  &  Luchs 
Company;  manages  residential  and  commercial 
property;  he  is  a  licensed  real  estate  salesman;  re¬ 
ceived  B.S.  from  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Foreign  Service;  is  a  post-graduate  of  American 
University;  completed  management  course  given  by 
I.R.E.M.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  1951;  holds  associate 
membership  in  Washington  Real  Estate  Board; 
member  of  executive  committee  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Young  Democratic  Club  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  professional  territory  covers  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  surrounding  metropolitan  area  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland. 
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JOHN  W.  CASSIDY 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Halifax  County,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
May  13,  1920;  property  manager  and  secretary  of 
Brodie  &  Colbert,  Inc.;  manages  apartments,  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  buildings;  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  brokerage  field;  completed  management 
course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
1951;  he  is  a  member  of  Washington  Real  Estate 
Board  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Federal  City  Cor- 
|x>ration;  professional  territory  covers  District  of 
Columbia  and  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

EDWARD  J.  WALSH 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  3,  1922;  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Thos.  D.  Walsh,  Inc.;  manages  resi¬ 
dential  properties,  apartment  buildings,  stores, 
restaurants,  parking  lots  and  warehouses;  has  had 
experience  in  brokerage,  selling  and  insurance 
fields;  attended  Catholic  University;  member,  Wash¬ 
ington  Real  Estate  Board  and  Washington  Board 
of  Trade;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Washington. 


received  a  certificate  in  real  estate  from  Temple 
University;  also  took  extension  courses  in  propertv 
management;  is  an  active  member  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  Board  of  Realtors;  belongs  to  Fort  Lauderdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers 
City  of  Fort  Lauderdale  and  adjacent  territory. 

RALPH  E.  SETHNESS 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  28,  1916;  partner, 
Miller  &  Sethness,  Realtors;  manages  stores,  hotels, 
residential  properties  and  apartment  buildings,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  downtown  commercial  property;  has 
had  experience  as  loan  correspondent,  broker  and 
appraiser;  attended  Dartmouth  University;  com¬ 
pleted  management  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in 
Miami,  1948;  member  of  Fort  Lauderdale  Board  of 
Realtors,  having  served  as  secretary-treasurer,  1947. 
48;  holds  membership  in  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Kiwanis 
Club;  professional  territory  covers  metropolitan 
Fort  Lauderdale  area. 

-  HARRY  J.  VORDERMEIER 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 


FRANK  W.  YOUNT 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bom,  Newton,  North  Carolina,  January  7,  1924; 
associated  with  Frank  S.  Phillips,  Realtor;  as  rental 
manager,  he  manages  residential  buildings  and  some 
commercial  properties;  attended  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Columbus  and  American  Universities  where 
he  studied  business  administration,  real  estate  ap¬ 
praising  and  property  management;  attended 
I.R.E.M.’s  Third  Annual  Maintenance  School  in 
Chicago,  1952,  and  completed  management  course 
given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Washington,  1951;  holds  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  in  Washington  Real  Estate 
Board;  he  is  also  a  member  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association  of  Metropolitan  Wash¬ 
ington;  professional  territory  covers  Washingfton 
D.  C.  and  metropolitan  area. 

W.  F.  SEESE 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

Bom,  Worthington,  Ohio,  July  26,  1910;  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  brother;  they  maintain  a  progressive 
realty  firm  known  as  the  Seese  Realty  which  man¬ 
ages  apartment  and  residential  buildings  and  main¬ 
tains  such  functions  as  brokerage,  appraising  and 
general  insurance;  during  war  years,  he  was  a  Major 
with  ATC  of  the  United  States  Army;  prior  to  war 
years,  he  was  a  realtor  operating  in  Philadelphia; 


Born,  New  York  City,  New  York,  June  25,  1900; 
operates  own  real  estate  firm  known  as  Harry  J. 
Vordermeier;  manages  apartment  buildings  and  cot¬ 
tages;  has  had  experience  in  brokerage  field,  having 
studied  at  New  York  University-Wall  Street  Divi¬ 
sion;  has  served  terms  as  vice-president,  secretary 
and  director  of  Fort  Lauderdale  Board  of  Realtors; 
has  also  been  active  on  committees  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  holds  membership  in  Lauderdale 
Beach  Improvement  Association,  Apartment  House 
Association,  Youth  Committee  and  Elks  Club;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Broward  County,  Florida 
and  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

VICTOR  E.  CORRIGAN 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  28,  1905;  property 
manager  for  Security  Trust  Company;  manages 
Shoreland  Building  in  Miami,  which  property  con¬ 
sists  of  commercial  stores  and  office  suites;  attended 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  passed  Florida 
Real  Estate  Commission  examination  as  salesman 
in  1949;  completed  management  course  given  by 
I.R.E.M.  in  Miami,  1948;  served  five  years  as  asso¬ 
ciate  housing  economist  and  housing  economist 
with  National  Housing  Agency  and  five  years  with 
Federal  Government  as  analyst  and  director  of 
studies  in  housing,  real  property,  population,  land 
use  and  other  social  and  economic  research  fields; 
acted  as  co-director  and  co-author  of  published  re- 
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ports  on  real  property  surveys  in  Atlanta  and  other 
Georgian  cities;  holds  associate  membership  in  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Miami  and  Miami  Board  of 
Realtors:  he  is  also  member  of  Association  of  Build¬ 
ing  Owners  and  Managers  of  Greater  Miami;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Metropolitan  Miami. 

DENZIL  P.  LIEGEROT 
Miami,  Florida 

Born,  Greenfield,  Iowa,  October  14,  1903;  operates 
firm  under  own  name;  manages  office  and  store 
buildings;  has  had  experience  in  fields  of  financing 
and  appraising  and  as  loan  correspondent:  holds 
broker  membership  in  Miami  Board  of  Realtors; 
member  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Riviera  Country  Club;  professional 
territory  covers  lower  Florida  East  Coast. 

LEON  ANDRE  RAPEE 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Born,  Odessa,  Russia,  December  25,  1903:  has  been 
engaged  in  real  estate  business  for  25  years  and 
opened  an  office  under  his  own  name  in  1942:  has 
had  experience  in  selling,  leasing,  financing  and  ap¬ 
praising  hotels,  commercial  properties  and  farms; 
specializes  in  management  of  apartment  buildings 
and  stores;  received  B.A.  degree  from  Imperial  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Russia;  holds  membership  in  Miami 
Beach  Board  of  Realtors;  he  is  executive  secretary 
of  Normandy  Isle  Improvement  Assn.,  director  of 
North  Beach  Business  Assn.,  and  financial  secretary 
of  B’nai  B’rith;  professional  territory  covers  state  of 
Florida. 

M.  J.  PADGETT 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born,  Cartersville,  Georgia,  September  9,  1906:  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  of  Sharp-Boylston  Company; 
manages  residential  and  commercial  property;  has 
had  experience  in  fields  of  selling  and  financing:  at¬ 
tended  Atlanta  Business  College;  has  completed 
numerous  real  estate  courses,  including  manage¬ 
ment  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Washington,  1951; 
holds  membership  in  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Fulton  and  OeKalb 
Counties,  Georgia. 

F.  IRVIN  SCHUELER 
Augusta,  Georgia 

Born,  Augusta,  Georgia,  January  1,  1915;  partner, 
John  B.  Murray  Company;  previously  employed 


as  real  estate  salesman  with  Sherman  &  Hemstreet 
in  Augusta:  manages  retail  stores,  warehouses,  resi¬ 
dential  houses  and  apartment  buildings;  has  had 
experience  in  selling  and  financing  residential,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  properties;  he  is  an  active 
appraiser  for  Augusta  Real  Estate  Board;  performs 
private  appraising  for  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  individuals;  he  is  president  and  a  past  vice- 
president  of  Augusta  Real  Estate  Board;  holds  mem¬ 
bership  in  Augusta  Exchange  Club  and  is  Reserve 
Officer  of  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Unit;  professional 
territory  covers  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

CARLOS  W.  POWELSON 
Aurora,  Illinois 

Born,  Aurora,  Illinois,  October  24,  1903:  operates 
own  real  estate  firm,  known  as  Carlos  Powelson 
Agency:  has  had  experience  in  brokerage  and  ap¬ 
praisal  fields;  received  B.A.  from  North  Central 
College  and  completed  graduate  work  and  exten¬ 
sion  courses  at  Universities  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Northwestern:  he  was  also  a  high  school  teacher 
and  coach  for  thirteen  years  as  well  as  a  personnel 
teacher  in  extension  division  of  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois;  has  written  and  published  sports  and  welfare 
articles:  he  is  a  past  president  of  Aurora  Real  Estate 
Board:  he  is  presently  vice-president  of  Red  Cross 
Fund,  serving  on  executive  board,  and  member  of 
board  of  directors  of  Kiwanis  Club  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  Kane 
County,  Illinois. 


LYNDON  H.  LESCH 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  12,  1895;  he  is  adminis¬ 
trative  vice-president  of  L.  J.  Sheridan  Co.;  prior 
to  present  position,  served  as  assistant  treasurer  of 
University  of  Chicago;  has  handled  every  form  of 
property  on  four  continents  during  some  34  years 
in  management  field,  including  farms,  sub  divisions, 
timber  lands  and  oil  fields;  has  had  experience  in  all 
phases  of  real  estate;  he  presently  supervises  about 
2,000  employees:  received  Ph.B.  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  from  University  of  Chicago  and  LL.B.  from 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law;  previously  taught  real 
estate  course  at  YMCA;  he  is  a  member  of  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board  and  serves  on  advisory  board  of 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  and  on  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  Chicago  Park  District:  also  holds  membership 
in  University  Club,  Builder’s  Club,  Realty  Club  of 
Chicago,  Chicago  Crime  Commission  and  Wabash 
Avenue  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
entire  United  States. 
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H.  L.  McDaniel 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Born,  Memphis,  Missouri,  1892;  property  manager 
forHokanson  &  Jenks,  Inc.;  has  had  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  field  of  real  estate,  22  years  of  which  have 
been  devoted  to  management;  received  B.A.  from 
Missouri  Valley  College,  studied  law  at  University  of 
Chicago  and  completed  courses  in  property  man¬ 
agement  at  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board;  he  is  pres¬ 
ently  teaching  property  management  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  past-president  of  Evanston-North 
Shore  Board  of  Realtors;  has  held  membership  in 
various  committees  of  Evanston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  ser\’ed  20  years  on  Y.M.C.A.  membership 
committee;  professional  territory  covers  Evanston 
and  Rogers  Park. 

E.  A.  PORTER,  JR. 

Monroe,  Louisiana 

Born,  Monroe,  Louisiana,  February  i,  1918;  partner 
of  E.  A.  Porter  Realty  Company;  he  is  considered  to 
be  first  person  to  specialize  in  property  manage¬ 
ment  in  Monroe;  manages  white  and  negro  tene¬ 
ments,  white  residential  properties  and  commercial 
buildings;  is  experienced  in  brokerage  field;  at¬ 
tended  extension  course  in  salesmanship  at  L.S.U.; 
member.  Association  of  Monroe  and  West  Monroe 
Realtors;  he  serves  on  legislative  committee  of 
Louisiana  Realtors’  Association  and  on  council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  also  holds  membership  in 
National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Monroe  and  West  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

EUGENE  C.  WALTER 
Clayton,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  29,  1905;  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  of  property  management  division. 
Cornet  &  Zeibig,  Inc.;  has  had  25  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  field,  20  years  of  which  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  management;  has  operated  and  managed 
all  types  of  rental  property;  graduate  of  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Commerce  &  Finance;  he  holds 
membership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board  and 
Building  Owners  &  Managers  Association;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County. 

FRED  B.  BRADY,  Jr. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Born,  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  July  26,  1915;  chief  of 
property  management  department,  City  Bond  8c 
Mortgage  Company;  prior  to  present  position,  he 


was  a  partner  of  Leon  D.  Comstock  8c  Company;  has 
had  six  years’  experience  in  fields  of  brokerage  and 
appraising;  received  B.A.  from  Missouri  University; 
he  is  a  member  of  Kansas  City  Real  Estate  Board 
and  local  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

BERT  L.  GAUS 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  22,  1902;  prop 
erty  manager,  Barngrove  Realty  Company;  has  man¬ 
aged  apartments,  offices,  stores,  and  residential 
buildings  during  some  18  years  in  management 
field;  attended  Washington  and  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ties,  where  he  studied  accounting  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration;  completed  management  course  given 
by  I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis,  1952;  holds  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board;  president 
of  Normandy  Men’s  Club;  he  is  marshall  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  Fire  Protection  District  and  chairman  of 
Normandy  District  of  American  Red  Cross;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County. 

HAROLD  F.  GRIMM 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  3,  1898: 
assistant-treasurer  and  property  manager  of  Maginn- 
Martin-Salisbury,  Inc.;  manages  apartment  houses, 
stores,  lofts,  office  buildings  and  residential  proper¬ 
ties;  formerly  engaged  in  selling  real  estate  and  leas¬ 
ing  commercial  and  residential  property;  received 
B.S.  from  University  of  Illinois;  completed  manage¬ 
ment  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis,  1952: 
is  an  active  member  of  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board 
and  holds  membership  in  The  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Missouri;  professional  territory  covers 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 

HERBERT  E.  HETZLER 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  26,  1922;  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  rental  and  building  manager 
for  Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc.,  has  been  associated 
with  firm  since  1940,  except  for  ^1/2  years  of  service 
in  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps;  he  is  presently  managing 
the  Monogram  Building,  a  large  loft  structure  in 
St.  Louis:  has  had  five  years’  experience  in  apprais¬ 
ing;  attended  Washington  University  where  he 
studied  business  administration  and  general  real 
estate,  including  appraising,  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  law;  completed  management  course  given  by 
I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis,  1952;  he  is  also  striving  to 
achieve  the  M.A.I.  designation  in  the  American  In- 
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ititute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  holds  an  associate 
membership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  environs. 

CHARLES  A.  KOBER,  JR. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  20,  1909;  secre¬ 
tary,  Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc.,  having  been  with 
organization  since  its  inception,  over  twenty  years 
ago;  he  is  actively  engaged  in  general  real  estate 
business,  including  selling,  leasing,  financing  and 
appraising;  attended  Benton  College  of  Law;  he  is 
a  member  of  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board,  National 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  St.  Louis  &  Missouri 
Bar  Associations;  formerly  lectured  on  real  estate 
appraising  at  St.  Louis  University;  professional 
territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  environs. 

HAROLD  LAZEROFF 
I  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

'  Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  23,  1926;  property 
manager  for  Michelson  Realty  Company;  manages 
garden  type  apartments,  offices,  loft  buildings, 
stores,  flats  and  multiple  dwelling  units;  has  some 
40  building  service  employees  under  his  supervision; 
attended  Harris  I’eachers  College  and  Washington 
University,  where  he  received  B.S.  degree;  has  also 
completed  courses  in  property  management  and 
property  law  and  management  course  given  by 
I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis,  1952;  holds  an  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  County,  and 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

PAUL  H.  LEWIS 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July  28,  1927;  associated 
with  Dolan  Company,  Realtors,  in  St.  Louis;  man¬ 
ages  offices,  multiple  unit  apartments,  commercial 
buildings  and  garden  type  apartments;  has  had 
some  brokerage  experience;  attended  Washington 
University;  courses  included  real  estate  financing, 
appraising  and  management;  also  attended  Insti¬ 
tute  Maintenance  School  in  Chicago,  1951:  com¬ 
pleted  management  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  St. 
Louis,  1952;  holds  an  associate  membership  in  St. 
Louis  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 

ARTHUR  C.  SCHNEIDER 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  11,  1926;  secretary 
for  father’s  real  estate  firm,  known  as  Arthur  A. 
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Schneider  &  Co.;  manages  apartments,  flats  and  com 
mercial  property;  has  had  experience  in  financing 
and  sales;  attended  course  in  appraising;  completed 
management  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis, 
1952;  holds  membership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis. 

ADOLPH  N.  SOELL 
St.  I^ouis,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March  15,  1904;  assistant 
vice  president  of  Rodemyer-Christel  &  Co.;  manages 
multi-family  residences;  office  buildings  and  com¬ 
mercial  property;  attended  Browns  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Missouri  Business  College  and  .American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Banking;  holds  offices  in  Building  Owners’ 
and  Managers’  Association,  National  Association  of 
Building  Owners’  and  Managers’  and  Council  on 
Civic  Needs;  professional  territory  covers  Metro¬ 
politan  St.  Louis. 

VERNETTE  C.  McKENZIE 
University  City,  Missouri 

Born,  Columbia,  Missouri,  January  3,  1903;  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co.;  from 
1932  to  1940,  operated  own  general  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  including  brokerage,  construction,  financing 
and  appraising;  during  some  25  years  in  manage¬ 
ment  field,  he  has  developed  commercial  leases 
with  national  chains,  constructed  residential  prop¬ 
erty,  subdivided  land  for  residential  use,  and  has 
received  broad  experience  in  rehabilitation  and 
modernization  of  residential  and  office  properties; 
received  B.S.  from  University  of  Missouri;  holds  as¬ 
sociate  membership  in  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  City  and 
St.  Louis  County. 

DAVID  E.  FEINSTEIN 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  September  10, 
1910;  p2.rtner,  Morris  J.  Saslaff  Co.;  formerly,  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  Frank  J.  Bloom  Co.;  has  had  22 
years’  experience  in  field  of  management;  is  also 
experienced  in  mortgaging,  appraising  and  in¬ 
surance;  attended  Temple  University  and  South 
Jersey  Law  School;  holds  membership  in  Atlantic 
City  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Atlantic  City,  Ventnor,  and  Margate,  New  Jersey. 

WALTER  SHAW  ALLEN 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  July  to,  1909;  real  estate 
manager  for  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company;  has  been  active  in  management  field  for 
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20  years,  having  managed  all  types  of  buildings  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States;  he  is 
also  an  experienced  appraiser  and  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  brokerage  field;  received  certificate  in 
Business  Administration  from  Rutgers  University; 
attended  extension  courses  in  management  and 
appraising;  completed  management  course  given  by 
I.R.E.M.,  in  Newark,  1948;  holds  associate  member¬ 
ship  in  Newark  Real  Estate  Board;  member,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  and  Society 
of  Residential  Appraisers;  professional  territory 
covers  entire  United  States. 

GEORGE  J.  GANNON 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Born,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  February  2,^,  1910; 
he  has  charge  of  management  for  Sargent  Dumper, 
Inc.;  formerly,  management  supervisor  for  Frank  H. 
Taylor  &  Son  in  East  Orange,  N.  J,;  manages  resi¬ 
dential  and  garden  type  properties,  apartment 
buildings  and  stores;  has  had  experience  in  selling; 
completed  management  course  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  presently  enrolled  in  appraisal  course; 
holds  salesman  membership  in  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Newark;  professional  territory  covers  Essex  and  Ber¬ 
gen  Counties,  New  Jersey. 

WILLIS  C.  CONOVER 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Buffalo,  New'  York;  owner  of  Willis  Conover 
Company;  manages  residential  and  farm  properties; 
has  had  experience  in  fields  of  brokerage  and  financ¬ 
ing;  attended  New  York  University  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  in  personnel  management  and 
general  education;  attended  extension  courses  at 
Rutgers  University  and  College  of  Agriculture; 
completed  management  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in 
Cambridge,  1949;  graduate  and  instructor  of  U.S. 
Army  Tank  School  and  U.S.  Army  Motor  Transport 
School;  founder  and  chairman  of  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Monmouth  Adult  School;  he  is  a  graduate 
in  real  estate  and  insurance  of  Vale  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness;  member  of  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors;  member  and  officer  of  various  organizations, 
including  New  Jersey  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  Jersey  Citizenship  Counsel,  Holland 
Society,  American  Legion,  and  Army  and  Navy 
Club;  professional  territory  covers  northern  half  of 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

GEORGE  W.  SAVAGE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Born,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  25,  1901;  partner. 
Savage  &  Sganzini,  real  estate  and  insurance  firm; 


has  been  active  in  management  field  for  29  years; 
manages  residential,  office  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings;  experienced  in  brokerage  and  appraising;  at¬ 
tended  University  of  New  Mexico;  former  president 
(presently  serving  on  appraisal  committee)  of  Al¬ 
buquerque  Board  of  Realtors;  president  of  New 
Mexico  Real  Estate  Board,  director  of  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  Sanatorium,  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Albuquerque  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation;  former  director  of  Albuquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  professional  territory  covers  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico. 

ELLIOTT  TUBBS 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Born,  Buffalo,  New  York;  property  manager  for 
Gurney,  Overturf  &  Becker,  Inc.;  manages  residen¬ 
tial,  commercial  and  industrial  property;  has  had 
some  sales  and  appraising  experience;  attended 
Cornell  University;  completed  management  course 
given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Washington,  1951;  received 
six  air  medals  flying  with  Eighth  Air  Force;  holds 
salesman  membership  in  Buffalo  Real  Estate  Board; 

’  professional  territory  covers  Erie  County,  New  York. 

E.  D.  MONTGOMERY 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Born,  Windfall,  Indiana,  April  30,  1896;  owns  and 
operates  Montgomery  Realty;  formerly,  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  W.  F.  Bohlender  Co.;  manages  apartment 
buildings;  has  had  experience  in  appraising;  at¬ 
tended  University  of  Wisconsin;  completed  manage¬ 
ment  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  St.  Louis,  195*; 
taught  real  estate  at  University  of  Dayton;  member 
and  a  former  officer  of  Dayton  Real  Estate  Board: 
also  holds  membership  in  Dayton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Montgomery  County  Builders;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

SAMUEL  M.  KECK 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  November  *7, 
1927;  property  manager  for  John  G.  Keck  8c  Co., 
which  firm  is  owned  by  his  father;  manages  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  garages  and  houses;  has  had  two 
years’  experience  in  appraising;  holds  salesman 
membership  in  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Philadelphia  area. 

JOHN  W.  McCALLIE 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 

Born,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April  27,  1922;  prop¬ 
erty  manager  for  Tate  Realty  Company;  manages 
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office  and  apartment  buildings,  warehouses,  chain 
retail  stores  and  some  residential  houses:  holds  sales¬ 
man’s  license:  is  engaged  in  brokerage,  appraising, 
financing  and  leasing:  received  B.S.  from  University 
of  Tennessee:  completed  management  course  given 
by  I.R.E.M.  in  Baton  Rouge,  1949:  is  a  salesman 
member  of  Knoxville  Real  Estate  Board:  holds 
membership  in  Bearden  Lion’s  Club:  professional 
territory  covers  Knox  County,  Tennessee. 

JOHN  HAROLD  CHAPMAN 
Lubbock,  Texas 

Born,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas,  July  27,  1919:  part¬ 
ner,  J.  W.  Chapman  and  Sons  Company:  manages 
residential  property:  has  had  brokerage,  appraising 
and  sales  experience:  completed  management 
course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Dallas,  1950:  served  in 
U.  S.  Army  for  five  years:  active  member  and  past 
secretary  of  Lubbock  Real  Estate  Board:  president 
of  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  on  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Jaycees  for  past  five  years  and  director 
of  Lubbock  Boys’  Club;  professional  territory  covers 
Lubbock  County  and  adjoining  counties. 

TAYLOR  H.  BENNETT 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Born,  Grenada,  Mississippi,  August  22,  1917;  rental 
manager  for  Wallace  E.  Johnson  Homes,  Inc.;  man¬ 
ages  one  and  two-story,  garden  type,  row  and  at¬ 
tached  and  semi-attached  apartment  buildings; 
attended  Sunflower  Junior  College  and  LaSalle 
Extension  University;  also  attended  Institute  Main¬ 
tenance  School  in  Chicago,  1952;  completed  man¬ 
agement  course  given  by  I.R.E.M.  in  Dallas,  1950: 
holds  associate  membership  in  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Memphis. 

JULES  C.  LEFEBVRE 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Born,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  July  17,  1918;  treas¬ 
urer  and  property  manager  for  Elmer  Denessen 
Company;  manages  office  and  apartment  buildings, 
stores,  and  single  and  multiple  residential  units; 
loan  correspondent  for  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  is  also  a  broker  and  a  C.P.A;  re¬ 
ceived  B.  A.  from  University  of  Wisconsin;  com¬ 
pleted  management  course  in  St.  Louis,  1952;  asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  Green  Bay  Real  Estate  Board; 
holds  membership  in  Kiwanis  Club,  Elks,  University 
of  Wisconsin  Alumni  Association  and  Northwestern 
Wisconsin  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants; 
professional  territory  covers  Brown  County,  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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CLARK  E.  MANN 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Born,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  December  31,  1896; 
property  manager  for  Oscar  Brachman  Company; 
has  been  associated  with  firm  since  1932:  manages 
apartments  and  store  buildings:  is  active  in  broker¬ 
age,  financing  and  appraising:  attended  Carroll  Col¬ 
lege;  holds  associate  membership  in  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Realtors:  has  been  member  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel  Greeters  of  America  for  over  25  years; 
professional  territory  covers  cities  of  Milwaukee 
and  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

ANNE  M.  SCHMALZ 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  1923:  associated  (as 
secretary-treasurer)  with  father  and  brother  in  firm 
known  as  John  A.  Schmalz  Agencies  Limited;  man¬ 
ages  apartments,  single-family,  duplex,  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties:  has  had  experience  in  apprais¬ 
ing,  brokerage  and  mortgage  loans;  received  B.A. 
from  University  of  Toronto;  has  attended  courses 
in  appraising;  vice  president  of  Kitchener-Waterloo 
8c  District  Real  Estate  Board;  holds  membership  in 
Ontario,  Canadian,  and  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  and  University  Women’s  Club; 
professional  territory  covers  Kitchener,  Waterloo, 
Galt  and  Preston,  Ontario. 

YIN  TAI  LUM 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born,  Honolulu,  T.H.,  September  26,  1903:  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  principal  stock  holder,  Lum 
Yip  Kee,  Limited;  upon  graduation  from  college, 
served  as  loan  officer  and  assistant  manager  for 
Liberty  Bank  of  Honolulu;  leaving  bank  in  1930, 
managed  realty  interests  in  several  building  com¬ 
panies  in  which  he  was  closely  affiliated:  in  1932, 
family  realty  holdings  were  consolidated  and  incor¬ 
porated  into  Lum  Yip  Kee,  Ltd;  has  had  27  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  field,  20  years  of  which 
have  been  devoted  to  management;  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  brokerage,  insurance,  ap¬ 
praising,  and  banking  fields;  received  A.B.  from 
University  of  Hawaii;  reads  and  writes  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  fluently,  which  is  of  material  assistance  in 
understanding  problems  of  Oriental  communities; 
has  instructed  and  lectured  in  appraising;  holds 
broker  membership  in  Honolulu  Realty  Board; 
senior  member  of  Society  of  Residential  Appraisers: 
member.  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers 
and  numerous  other  organizations  related  to  real 
estate  field;  professional  territory  covers  Honolulu, 
T.H. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  #  PROPERTT  MANAGER 

H 


3  Jl^tnhp  ^lebge  iWpsielf  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles, 
declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

3  $lebge  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 

all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 

iWoreober.  3  ^lebge  Mpitli  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 
dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  properties 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Jfmallp,  3  ^lebge  MpMi  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ^ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARDS 


Jiational  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1953 


PRESIDENT 
Stani.f.v  W.  Arnheim 

jig  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Louisiana,  Texas 

J.  Russei.i.  Doiron 

Box  218 . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

{kbama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  Otto  Birn 

6or,  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

.irkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
CiIARI.es  ClIRISTEI. 

Ill  North  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

Sorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Hai.  Easton 

6<k)  .Securities  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

.{rizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 

Van  Hoi.t  Garrett,  Jr. 

650  Seventeenth  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lkivd  D.  Hanford 

111  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ktnlucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Wife  H.  Higgins 

112  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

Robert  T.  Higiifield 

i-joG  M  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.C. 

ilaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
M.  Jefi  FRY  Holbrook 

321  S.W.  Fourth  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Richard  T.  Hosler 

S.E.  corner.  Second  &  High  Streets.  .Hamilton,  Ohio 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
L.  F.  Niles 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Sew  Jersey,  New  York 
George  Seiler,  Jr. 

61  Newark  St . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  A.  P.  Watkins 

134  N.  LaSalle  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer 

2(xj  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehnfr,  Director,  Research  Division 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  yr,  7955 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  HI. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass, 

John  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Raymond  Prideaux . Morristown,  N.  J. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

James  M.  Udali . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Term  Expiring  December  ft, 

\.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  Walter  Grave:s . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  igyj 

Howard  Bless . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

Lewis  F.  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harold  C.  Payne . Omaha,  Nebr, 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
(to  be  appointed) 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  DucY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  G.  Beau.mont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1952 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Ei-Ms  Goodman,  President 

515  Market  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

E1.LW00D  S.  New,  First  Vice  President 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Morton  S.  Kline,  Second  Vice  President 

154  West  State  Street . Trenton,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Russell  C.  Roney,  Fourth  Vice  President 

1421  Atlantic  Avenue . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Charles  B.  Swenson,  Treasurer 

283  Central  Avenue . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Marinc,  Secretary 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  Waiter  Graves.  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alered  L.  Haig,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
L.  F.  Niles,  President 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Vice  President 

15  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bertkam  a.  Drucker,  Director 

15  Kneeland  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kiccen,  Director 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
George  J.  Pipe,  President 

2212  Guardian  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  C.  Ewald,  Vice  President 

218  West  Congress  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jack  Caminker,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2500  Cadillac  Tower . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Spencer,  Director 

416  Hammond  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

I.  J.  Cohen,  Director 

640  Buhl  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  President 

2404  West  Seventh  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

P.  H.  Dyste,  Vice  President 

629  South  Spring  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  D.  Jones,  Vice  President 

600  Kress  Building . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

William  Walters,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

3923  West  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
John  J.  Lawlfji,  Jr.,  President 

450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  B.  Tarr,  Vice  President 

835  Warrington  Avenue . Pituburgh,  Pa. 


Robert  V.  Erickson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

3707  Fifth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.,  President 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues. ..  .Washington,  D.  C 

William  P.  Hutchinson,  Vice  President 

1406  M  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  Secretary 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

WiMBERT  M.  Gardiner,  Treasurer 

1631  L  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Robert  E.  Tuke,  President 

914  Main  Street . Cincinnati,  0. 

York  McDonnell,  Vice  President 

S.W.  Comer,  Fifth  &  Main  Streets . Cincinnati,  0. 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 


612  Mercantile  Library  Building . 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

0.  B.  Johnston,  President 

.Cincinnati,  0. 

1 16  East  Fifth  Street . 

Morgan  Jones,  Vice  President 

..Tulsa,  Okh. 

408  Thompson  Building . 

Lloyd  E.  Yates,  Secretary-Treasurer 

..Tulsa,  Okla. 

1522  Hunt  Building . 

Roy  Deaton,  Director 

. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

302  South  Boulder . 

Clark  H.  Whiteside,  Director 

..Tulsa,  Okla. 

21  West  Fourth  Street . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

Ralph  Stevener,  President 

.  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

3658  West  Pine  Boulevard . 

E.  W.  Salisbury,  Vice  President 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

721  Olive  Street . 

John  G.  Maguire,  Secretary-Treasurer 

.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . 

.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Arthur  W.  Schmad,  President 

316  Electric  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

801  Omaha  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Carl  Bolt,  Secretary -Treasurer 

918  City  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartunc,  Vice  President 

1802  West  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V,  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Room  318,  622  North  Water  Street. .  .Milwaukee,  WiK. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
Richard  V.  Works,  President 

1505  Dallas  National  Bank  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 


Max  Ploecer,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

III  South  Murphy  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

0ns  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

itog  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
David  W.  Childs,  President 

305  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  F.  Akricht,  Vice  President 

tiy;  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Joseph  E.  Stern,  Secretary-Treasurer 

607  R.  A.  Long  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
Wallace  H.  Campbell,  President 

;th  Floor,  The  Garrett  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton,  Vice  President 

701  Cathedral  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  H.  C.  Wilson,  Secretary-Treasurer 

11  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Frank  L.  Lort,  President 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard,  Vice  President 

jj  West  Tenth  Avenue . Denver,  Colo. 

Floyd  S.  Padgett,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  East  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin,  President 

300  First  NaCl  Bank  Bldg . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rex  B.  Little,  Vice  President 

324  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 
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John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  StTeet . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

P.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
A.  Otto  Birn,  President 

605  Lincoln  Road . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Herbert  E.  Eayrs,  Vice  President 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

W.  S.  Brenza,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1520  DuPont  Building . .'.Miami,  Fla. 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Director 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  G.  Harding,  Director 

333  East  Las  Olas  Boulevard . Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
David  V.  Johnson,  President 

1407  Sterick  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Hefun,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower . Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby,  Secretary-Treasurer 

734  Medical  Arts  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  President 

111  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Vice  President 

151  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edward  H.  Molteni,  Secretary 

154  Sutter  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell,  Treasurer 

150  Oak  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Harry  A.  Taylor,  Chairman,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Newark,  New  Jersey . 1951 

•Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . ‘OSI-SB 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . >938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colorado . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 


•  Deceased 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1952 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 


Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 


53  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

54  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

52  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 


52  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill 

52  Hal  Easton,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

52  S.  V.  Beach . Hollywood,  Calif. 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


Subcommittee  on  Textbook  dr  College  Contacts 

52  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

52  Daniel  Welsberg,  Vice  Chairman.  .Roxhury,  Mass. 
52  Albert  Covert . Omaha,  Nebr. 


52  Robert  T.  Hichkiei.d,  C/iairmnn.  Washington,  D.C. 

54  Harold  Payne,  Vice  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  James  M.  Udali . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

r,2  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor.  .Chicago,  111. 


Subcommittee  on  Seminars 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 


52  S.  V.  Beach,  Chairman . Hollywood,  Calif. 

52  Frank  Woodward,  Vice  Chairman .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
52  Howard  Humphries . Washington,  D.  C. 


52  D.  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Theodore  J.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 


52  Hal  Easton,  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

52  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Vice  C/iairman.Hamilton,  Ohio 
52  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsbui^h,  Pa. 


54  Lloyd  Hanford,  Chairman. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

52  Howard  Bliss,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


COMMITTEES,  1952 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


54  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  Herbert  G.  Goldberg,  Vice  C/iaiVman. Newark,  N.  J. 

52  S.  Z.  Bennett . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

54  N.  Stanley  Bortner . Baltimore,  Md. 

54  Robert  P.  Constantine . Savannah,  Ga. 

52  Harry  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

53  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

53  Raymond  D.  Evans . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  WiLUAM  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Kenneth  H.  Gay . Denver,  Colo. 

53  WiLUAM  C.  Haas . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

53  O.  B.  Johnston . Tulsa,  Okla. 

53  John  G.  Maguire . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

54  Hiram  S.  Manville . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  Vincent  Mead . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

r,4  Henry  S.  .Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

52  George  J,  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

52  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

53  James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


52  William  F.  Baggerman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

54  J.  r.  Cl  1 10  IT . Asheville,  N.C. 

53  Aubrey  M.  Davis . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  George  C.  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

52  T.  G.  Grant . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Ellis  Goodman . Camden,  N.  J. 

54  Lloyd  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

53  M.  Jf.i  i  ery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

53  Marvin  C.  Holmes . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


54  Robert  J.  Huli.er . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


54  Howard  F.  Humphries . Washington,  D.  C. 

54  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Albert  F.  Kerns . Memphis,  Tenn. 

52  John  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

52  J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

53  Frank  MacBride,  Jr . Sacramento,  Calif. 

52  Frank  R.  Sylvester . Boston,  Mass. 

54  John  B.  Wadsworth . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

53  E.  Randolph  Wootton . Baltimore,  Md. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


52  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  V'ork,  N.  Y. 

53  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

53  Louis  B.  W.  Adair . Miami,  Fla. 


BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

52  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .Sew  Orleans,  1j. 
54  Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

53  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Advisory  Committee  on  By-Laws  ir  Regulations 

r,2  Harry  Boswell,  Jr . Mt.  Ranier,  Md 

52  R.  Thomas  Bowers . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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Leslie  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

52  Ray  Shfriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'2  HAKR^  I  ark . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 

53  Henry  N.  Stam,  Chairman . Paterson,  N.  J. 

53  Harry  J.  Path,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

54  W.  E.  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

54  Helen  Benedict . Omaha,  Nebr. 

53  J.  Wesley  Buchanan . Washington,  D.  C. 

52  Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

52  John  C.  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

54  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

54  Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

54  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

54  Raymond  j.  Krueger . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

54  Charles  Newman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

',3  Fiom)  S.  P  \ik;i  ti . Colorado  .Springs,  Colo. 

53  Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

53  Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

32  l.Fsi.iE  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

54  Leo  Shapero . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

54  Curtis  Smithdeal . High  Point,  N.  C. 

52  R.  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

53  Robert  C.  Nordbi.om,  Chairman _ Boston,  Mass. 

54  Philip  M.  Rea,  lice  Chairman  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

52  Harry  A.  Taylor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
52  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chair  man. Beyerly  Hills,  Calif. 

5!  j.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

5!  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

52  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J. 

5*  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5*  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 

52  A.  Orro  Birn,  Chairman . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

5*  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

5!  Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

5*  Paul  C.  Wimbish . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


58  Wallace  H.  Campbell,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

58  David  W.  Childs,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Curtis  Coleman,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Boston,  Mass. 

58  Hal  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  President.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

. Denver,  Colo. 

58  Ellis  Goodman,  Chapter  President  .Camden,  N.  J. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chapter  President 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

58  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook,  Vice  President 

. Portland,  Ore. 

58  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Vice  President.  Hamilton,  Ohio 

58  Jack  E.  Huntsberger,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  David  V.  Johnson,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  O.  B.  Johnston,  Chapter  President. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Vice  President. .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Frank  L.  Lort,  Chapter  President. .  .Denver,  Colo. 

52  L.  F.  Niles,  Chapter  President _ Brookline,  Mass. 

58  George  J.  Pipe,  Chapter  President.  .Detroit,  Mich. 

58  Arthur  W.  Schmad,  Chapter  President 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  WiNFREE  H.  Slater,  Vice  President. Richmond,  Va. 

52  Ralph  Stevener,  Chapter  President.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Robert  E.  Tuke,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

52  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  President 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

52  Richard  V.  Works,  Chapter  President. Dallas,  Tex. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
52  Ruth  C.  Yelton,  Chairman. ..  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 
52  W.  H.  Higgins,  Vice  Chairman. . .  .Memphis,  Tenn. 
}2  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  President. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
52  A.  Otto  Birn,  Vice  President,  Chapter  President 

. Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

52  George  C.  Brush,  Vice  President. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

52  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman . Newark,  N.  J. 

58  Warner  G.  Baird,  Vice  Chairman _ Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Damian  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

58  Jay  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES.  1952 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 
52  William  Walters,  Chairman ..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
52  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  Chairman. Boston,  Mass. 

5*  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

5t  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 


58  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Can. 

52  William  H.  Dolben,  Jr . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

58  Herbert  E.  Goldberg . Newark,  N.  J. 

58  Richard  T.  Hosler . Hamilton,  Ohio 

58  Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 
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BUDGET  &  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
52  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Chairman. . .  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 
52  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman 

. Chicago,  III. 

52  H.  Walter  Graves . . . . . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 
52  J.  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman 

. New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

52  Winfree  H.  Slater,  Vice  C/iairnian.Richmond,  Va. 


52  Wallace  H.  Campbell . Baltimore,  Md. 

52  Bertram  A.  Drucker . Boston,  Mass. 

52  Matthew  G.  Ely . New  York,  N.  Y. 

52  John  Evans,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

52  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

52  Leslie  M.  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

52  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 

52  George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

52  Robert  P.  Constantine,  Vice  Chairman 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

52  A.  L.  McKee . Anderson,  Ind. 


52  T.  W.  Slack . Miami,  Fh. 

52  Harry  D.  Woodward . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

52  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Chairman . Norfolk,  Va. 

52  James  C.  Downs,  Jr . Chicago,  ID. 

52  D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

52  Harry  A.  Taylor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

52  Daniel  Weisberg  . Roxbury,  Man 

! 

LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE  | 

52  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C 

52  J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C 


52  Rollin  D.  Barnard . Denver,  Colo. 

52  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 


52  Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Maa.| 

52  Jack  E.  Huntsberger . Los  Angeles,  CaliLi 

52  Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Newark,  N.  J.| 

PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE  I 

52  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Chairman _ Hamilton,  Ohio| 


Statement  Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  section  233)  Showing 
the  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 
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1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  22  West  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Editor,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  73  West 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. ;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer, 
22  West  Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.;  Business  manager, 
Olive  Dyer,  22  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (non-profit  or¬ 
ganization).  22  West  Monroe  St..  Chicago.  Ill.;  Henry  G. 
Beaumont,  President.  8644  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.;  W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  President,  134  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting ;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  show  the  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information 
is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  only.) 


JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.,  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  September,  1952 
EVE  B.  JAESCHKE  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  March  10,  1953) 


TO  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY  OF  THE  Joumal  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ADVISE 
THE  POSTMASTER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  Journal  PUBLICATION  OFFICE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS. 
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